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We could make shift to live under a debauchee or a tyrant, but to be 
ruled by a busybody is more than human nature can bear. 
—Tuomas BasineTton Macau.ay. 


Ir seems but day before yesterday when we printed upon 
these pages for the enlightenment of our readers a brief sketch 
of the origin and tenderest years of Josephus Daniels; and yet 
since then so many moons have appeared and disappeared and 
such quantities of clear, cold water have gurgled through the 
purifying Democratic sieve that our present purpose can best 
be served by republishing that touching tale, to wit or not to 
wit, as follows: 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CONTENTNEA 


The prenatal discussion pertained to his name. He was to be 
a boy and braver than lions; that was certain. Hence Daniel. And 
he was to possess vast literary gifts with power of immeasurable lo- 
quacity. So Josephus. But should it be Josephus Daniel or Daniel 
Josephus? That was the question. But he might be twins. There 
was a possible contingency to be provided for. Josephus Daniels then 
it was, by universal assent. 
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The happy event took place at Washington, North Carolina, on 
the left bank of the river Tar, on May 18th, 1862. And the lad throve 
very much as the original Josephus tells us Moses did. His hair was 
fair, his eyes blue, and his form lithe. He was endowed, too, with 
curiously winning ways which served well to temper the intrepid spirit 
and marvelous garrulity which had been anticipated. | 

We have no record of the youth of Josephus except the impression 
which still abides in the hearts of old residents that he was the joy 
of Washington. Even then, his childish prattle was so fascinating 
that the rugged mountaineers who toiled by day made pilgrimages to 
the town by night to hear him talk in his sleep. At the comparatively 
early age of fifteen ambition stirred within the breast of Josephus and 
he resolved upon an abrupt departure from the place of his birth in 
search of culture. Westward he turned his toes, unaccompanied by 
retinue of any kind, and in the short space of three days, going by way 
of Old Sparta, he encompassed the distance—by no means inconsider- 
able, as all now must recognize—from Washington to Wilson. Natu- 
rally there was no lack of pedagogues in a town of that name, and it 
was with the greatest ease that Josephus acquired a university edu- 
cation at the Collegiate Institute. Having become notoriously pro- 
ficient after three years of studious application, at the age of eighteen 
he assumed the editorship of the Wilson (N. C.) Advance, a journal 
of the highest type whose political tendencies are indicated by its 
title. There he was admitted to the bar, but for some reason not 
noted in the American Biography he “did not practise”! he only 
preached. 

The year 1885 marked the turning-point in the career of Josephus 
Daniels. Wilson, oddly enough, though classical, was circumscribed, 
and the brilliant young journalist experienced a long-felt want for a 
wider sphere of usefulness and renown. So it came about that he 
applied for and obtained the position of editor of the Raleigh State 
Chronicle. And then ensued the most remarkable and regrettable 
personal tragedy recorded in the annals of modern journalism. 

The information having been conveyed surreptitiously through 
the columns of the Advance that the editor proposed to make the jour- 
ney to the scene of his future triumphs by water, admiring friends and 
fellow-countrymen conspired and combined and purchased for his use 
acanoe. It was a blithesome day in June when, to the music of many 
plaudits, Josephus embarked upon his tiny but fearless Dreadnought 
and set paddle down the winding Contentnea. Past the cheering 
multitudes upon the teeming wharves of Stantonsburg and Snow Hill 
he glided gracefully as a swan, and on the third day entered the wood- 
land. Awearied by his unwonted exertions, at nightfall he landed and 
slept upon the boughs provided for such purposes by Nature. Arising 
refreshed by gentle slumber and inspired by the singing of the birds, 
he detached large areas of bark from trees and wrote thereon his first 
editorial “For the Raleigh State Chronicle, by Josephus Daniels.” It 
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was entitled “‘On a Balmy Morn on the Contentnea,”’ and when finally 
published filled seven overwrought columns. Then on and on he 
wended his way into the dark and gruesome forest, gay as a lark in 
seeming solitude. 

But danger lurked in the deep recesses of that noxious swamp. 
The unsuspecting Josephus was not unseen. Had he looked up he 
would have beheld a pair of ferocious eyes glittering through the 
branches of a noble tamarack. And back of the eyes was a wild 
man of the forest, unclad from birth, but shrouded by the leaves, 
clinging with feet and hands and with the ease of long experience to 
the boughs. That night, when the moon shone high, Josephus slept 
as only the pure and just can sleep on prickly limbs, but not for long. 
Stirring restlessly from instinct of peril, he awoke with a start to be- 
hold hovering gloatingly over him that breathing specter of the forest. 
Leaping quickly to his feet, our hero turned upon his enemy the 
proud, fearless gaze of a Daniel in a lions’ den. And there they stood, 
those two, for several trying moments, steadfastly regarding each 
other. Although one was the finest type of our modern civilization 
and a college graduate, and the other was only an untutored embodi- 
ment of aboriginal existence, physically they were not ill-matched. 
There was the light of like intelligence, too, upon both countenances. 
Neither was armed with gun or club. 

Finally, responding to the impulse of habit, Josephus spoke and 
the other listened in grim and contemptuous silence. A long time 
Josephus spoke, calmly, amiably, ingratiatingly, until, weakened by 
lack of nourishment, for an instant he hesitated and, as almost always 
happens in that contingency, was lost. It was then the other’s turn. 
From his open mouth there issued a succession of sounds slowly at 
first, and then, as hour after hour sped by, more and more rapidly 
until they became a veritable torrent. And ceaselessly. There seemed 
to be and probably would never have been an end but for the sur- 
prise of the speaker at the sudden collapse of his victim. Then he 
stopped and, leaning over the prostrate body, quickly convinced him- 
self of the truth. His face lit up with fiendish glee. He had per- 
formed a miracle. He had talked Josephus Daniels to death. 

. Two weeks later a canoe, propelled with the ease and skill of the 
forest-born, passed up the river Neuse to the Raleigh wharf, and the 
sole occupant, alighting nonchalantly, sought the office of the State 
Chronicle. There he found the proprietors awaiting the advent of 
their brilliant new editor. One of them offered him a hand, but he 
gave no sign in return, appearing, as was remarked subsequently, as 
one unfamiliar with that form of salutation. But he bowed with a 
grace that seemed a fit accompaniment of his wrinkled crash trousers 
and, advancing with the utmost dignity and composure, placed upon 
the table many sheets of bark. The most venerable proprietor, se- 
lecting the topmost, adjusted his spectacles and read “On a Balmy 
Morn on the Contentnea.” Sighing slightly as he noted the length 
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of the essay, he turned, nevertheless, with dauntless mien to his asso- 
ciates and said: 

“Tt is he who we feared was lost. It is Josephus Daniels. Wel- 
come, sir, to our city.” 

And to this day—but why recount the familiar episodes that have 
marked the career of that famous one since that epoch-making day? 
Why, at any rate, recount them in this number? 

But deep and mournful and unceasing is the soughing of the pines 
over the lonely grave on the left bank of the.Contentnea, and even 
unsophisticated children draw away affrighted from the forks which 
signify the joining of the creek and the majestic river Neuse. 


Assuming for the sake of convenience and verisimilitude 
complete metempsychosis as a consequence of the tragic episode 
depicted, we now resume our narrative. 

Time passed, as usual in Raleigh, upon leaden wings, but 
Josephus did not wane; on the contrary, he waxed and grew fat 
and annexed another paper and was appointed Official Printer 
of the State of North Carolina. Thus he became a power in 
the land and was besieged by aspiring politicians who might 
have won his favor but for his stern determination to continue 
true to the cause of the downtrodden people whom he loved 
with the undiscriminating fervor of a passionate nature evolved 
in the forest of the Contentnea. Yielding to the entreaties of 
President Cleveland, he accepted the post of clerk in the De- 
partment of the Interior, but the place was uncongenial, and he 
retired involuntarily and simultaneously with Mr. Cleveland 
to become, according to Who’s Who, ‘‘Ex-pres. N. C. Editorial 
Assn.” It was while he was rendering faithful and honorable 
service in this capacity that he met William Jennings Bryan and 
heard him speak and sat at his feet; whereupon he enlarged his 
vocabulary and began to think deeply. 

Cogitations such as those thus inspired could have but one 
effect upon a susceptible temperament. Theretofore the 
existence of Josephus had been marked by placidity and sweet 
reasonableness, but now his nights became sleepless, deep 
furrows plowed his marble brow, lanky grooves supplanted 
his second chin; in a word, the canker of political ambition 
possessed his soul. He affirmed—not being a swearing man— 
to do (somebody) or die (somewhere). 

Such, in the felicitous language of our accomplished Chief 
Magistrate, was the ‘“‘state of mind” of Josephus when with 
rare abruptness an untoward event transpired in Raleigh. A 
wandering minstrel troupe appeared upon the scene and an- 
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nounced an immediate production of the latest comic opera 
called ‘‘Pinafore.”’ Josephus hesitated. Should he permit dis- 
traction of the brain? Would attendance upon a frivolous per- 
formance be regarded as a momentary betrayal of freest silver? 
Those were the troublous questions fetching into bold relief the 
unceasing struggle between the spirit and the flesh. Duty 
forbade, but the call of Pleasure, enhanced by an innate love 
of music of the spheres and the flitting of fairies, to speak 
naught of complimentary tickets for the Editor, was too strong. 
Josephus went. 

The opera company, being obliged to take the 11.10 for 
Greensboro, began promptly to sail the ocean blue as sober men 
and true and attentive to their duty, but to no effect whatever 
upon the discriminating critic whose gaze was transfixed by the 
first lines under ‘‘ Dramatis Persone’’: 


THE RT. HON. SIR JOSEPH PORTER, K.C.B., 
FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Here was a coincidence, a remarkable coincidence, perchance 
a miraculous pointing of the way of vaulting ambition. Was 
not Joseph synonymous with Josephus? Assuredly. The 
difference was only that between singular and plural. ‘“‘K.C.B.” 
was puzzling, to be sure, but it might be a misprint of ‘‘ N.C.B.,” 
signifying North Carolina Boy. But ‘First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty”’! Josephus’s eyes glittered; his throat became as 
parchment; he would have given a year’s subscription for a 
drink of—well, of whatever it was that foreflowed the juice of the 
grape. Impatiently he heard the tenori sail o’er the bright 
blue sea and at anchor ride; contemptuously he regarded Little 
Buttercup with her snuff and her tobaccy and her ribbons and 
her laces; sneeringly he contemplated poor Ralph’s longing 
for love of a maiden fair to see but far above his station; despair- 
ingly he suffered the gallant Captain and his no less gallant crew 
and Josephine and her sorry lot; would the First Lord never 
come? 

At last! Three cheers! cried Captain Corcoran, and, with 
stately tread, the bewigged and dazzling Sir Joseph advanced 
to the footlights and, after confessing to the audience that he was 
indeed monarch of the seas, turned as if drawn by a magnet of 
sympathy to Our Hero and sang to him and him alone: 


Now, landsmen all, whoever you may be, 
If you want to rise to the top of the tree, 
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If your soul isn’t fettered to an office stool, 

Be careful to be guided by this golden rule— 
Stick close to your desks and never go to sea, 
And you all may be rulers of the Queen’s Navee. 


Josephus gulped. This was his cue—his golden rule to be. 
Breathlessly he listened while Sir Joseph insisted that the crew 
be treated kindly, that strong language be barred in addressing 
the noble fellows, that a British sailor was any man’s equal, 
and that ‘‘if you please” on the seas was a particularly gentle- 
manly and becoming expression. And then the Admiral’s song 
depicting the British tar as a soaring soul, free as a mountain 
bird, with en-er-get-ic fist ever ready to resist a dic-ta-to-rial 
word! etc. Theinspiration of truedemocracy! Josephus thrilled 
with anticipation. Wending his way homeward as upon the 
wings of a dove of peace, he felt his own lips curl, his own brow 
furl, his own nose pant, his own heart glow, his own bosom 
heave, his own eyes flash, his own feet stamp, his own throat 
growl, his own cheeks flame, and his own breast protrude, for 
this henceforth was to be his Cus-tom-a-ry At-ti-tude. 

At break of dawn on the ensuing morn the early milkman 
beheld an unaccustomed figure upon the stoop of the News and 
Observer. It was Josephus polishing up the handle of the big 


front door. And the milkman, who also had attended the 
performance, murmured softly, “‘Why, dam-me, it’s too bad.” 
But history tells us that it was the beginning, if not of a career, at 
least of a careering such as no navy other than Sir Joseph’s 
own has experienced within the memory of man. 


It is not needful to recount the many steps, long and short, 
backward and forward, taken by Our Hero in relentness pursuit 
of his goal. Suffice it to say that at the last the bewildered 
President-elect was unable to withstand the effect of a monstrous 
petition signed in tar; that, according to current rumor an 
attempt upon second thought to recall the customary notice 
proved futile; that the Secretary not only took his seat firmly, but 
coated it thoughtfully with glue in advance; and that, when 
signs of dissatisfaction became manifest throughout the land, 
he decreed prohibition, to the end that any possible suggestion 
of his withdrawal might be attributed to the liquor interests 
and thus be rendered impracticable in the existing perturbation 
of political prospectives. 

But whatever may be said of a derogatory nature respecting 
the Secretary’s official activities, it is but just and fair to pro- 
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claim that he has not been idle. ‘‘An industrious ass,’’ was 
the late David Dudley Field’s characterization of a pertinacious 
attorney; but Josephus is more than industrious; he is in- 
defatigable. No subject is too small to enlist his attention, 
none is too large to daunt his fearless spirit in forming the judg- 
ment of assurance. Acting from the outset upon his firm con- 
viction that whatever had been was wrong, he demonstrated his 
mettle immediately upon his installation by summarily remov- 
ing Philip Andrews, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, depriv- 
ing him of the title of Rear Admiral which attaches to the im- 
portant post, and denying to him the rank of Captain, for which 
he had already passed his examinations. Simultaneously he 
forbade the promotion, which would have been granted in 
ordinary course, of Captain Templin M. Potts, who had been 
serving as aide for personnel, to the grade of Rear Admiral. 
Insufficient service at sea was the ground assigned for these 
orders, despite the fact that both officers, who are universally 
recognized as among the most capable and efficient in the navy, 
had been detailed by Secretary Meyer, irrespective of their own 
wishes, to office duty. That they should have fallen as victims 
of our First Lord’s disapprobation of his predecessor was re- 
garded by some as an unmerited hardship, but the obvious pur- 
pose of showing who was ‘‘monarch of the seas”’ was duly and 
most effectively accomplished. We mention the incident, not 
because of its singularity, but rather as the first of many which 
have tended to consternation among officers and demoralization 
of the service, as noted at the time by the friendly Springfield 
Republican in these words: 


That there has been discontent in the navy at Secretary Daniels’s 
administration has been apparent for some time. Yet while discipline 
requires that it should be restrained, it must be frankly said that there 
have been suggestions of some reasonable ground for dissatisfaction. 
The matter, however, is not yet entirely clear, and in justice to Sec- 
retary Daniels’s judgment may be suspended until it is. While he was 
doubtless within the letter of the law in blocking the promotion of 
Captain Potts last summer, no satisfactory explanation has ever been 
given of his permitting the promotion of others who apparently stood 
upon precisely the same footing with Captain Potts, except that they 
had never given evidence of equal efficiency so far as their records 
were open to the public. That it would have been better for the de- 
partment if Secretary Daniels had talked less is scarcely to be doubted. 
‘Stories came to this office months ago of the disturbing effects upon the 
discipline of one or more ships’ crews which had followed some of his 
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oratorical efforts; it was added that the captains of the navy disliked 
to see him come aboard. 


‘Putting to one side the wrongs inflicted upon Captain Potts 
and Commander Andrews,” the Herald added, ‘‘the baleful 
effect of the incident is reacting in a most unfortunate manner 
on the navy. Intensified as this surely is by other curious and 
melancholy reports concerning the theories and intentions of the 
Navy Department, the zeal and energy of the whole service 
are in way to be seriously impaired. Its feeling of deep unrest 
is unmistakable; its resentment is undoubted. ... The officers 
have sincerely believed, as the Herald has reported, that Mr. 
Daniels is temperamentally and mentally incapable of adminis- 
tering the service for the main purpose for which the navy is 
intended, namely, battle efficiency for the protection of the 
country.” 

All this may be and probably is true, but the discerning 
reader can hardly fail to place the responsibility where it be- 
longs—upon the shoulders of our First Lord’s famous exemplar, 
Sir Joseph, K.C.B. 


Clearly it is a matter of viewpoint. The navy regards itself 


as a fighting machine created for one purpose, namely, to serve 
as the first line of defense in case of war; whereas, observes the 
Sun most aptly: 


Mr. Daniels, on the other hand, if the conviction existing in the 
navy is well founded, does not proceed with such ideas as the funda- 
mental bases of his policies of administration. The navy believes that 
he considers the service a great but probably for the moment necessary 
evil, the direction of which political fortune has thrust into his hands. 
The navy considers him unwilling to devote himself to the single idea 
of achieving the maximum preparedness for the most efficient defense 
of the nation and believes that he is trying to make the navy serve 
other purposes. Instead of regarding it as a wonderfully complex 
human macbine, he is treating the service as a field for the application 
of his political principles, as an aggregation of individuals for whose 
mental and moral welfare, instead of efficiency, he has been made 
responsible. 


It was in pursuance of this policy of achieving reformation 
through edict that our First Lord proclaimed his famous order 
forbidding “‘the use or introduction of alcoholic liquors on board 
any naval vessel or within any yard or station.”” Inasmuch as 
no complaint of excessive indulgence was instanced as a reason 
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for this action, it was but natural, perhaps, that the officers should 
have regarded the ukase not only as conveying an unmerited 
implication and a direct reflection upon their conduct as gen- 
tlemen, but also as based upon the Secretary’s personal theory 
rather than upon practice in the service. Quite probably, too, 
they suspected that their First Lord’s disingenuous statement 
of belief that ‘‘experience has demonstrated that a uniform rule 
should prevail in the navy for all who enlist in the service, from 
the highest rank to the youngest enlisted man or officer who 
comes into the service,’’ was calculated to create a false im- 
pression. In any case, Admiral Dewey lost no time in saying 
for publication: 


It does not seem to be generally understood that, until this new 
order of Secretary Daniels’s, beer and light wines were allowed enlisted 
men on special occasions. 

When they visited vessels of other nations, especially of the French 
navy, clarets and beer were served. When they played host in return, 
wines and beers were served. Now the only beverage they may offer 
is distilled water. So the invitations probably will have to be declined, 
since the hospitality may not be returned in kind. 


The Admiral ‘‘carefully refrained from commenting upon 
the wisdom of the order,”’ but put his finger upon the real cause 
of resentment when he added significantly, ‘‘It should be under- 
stood that the naval officers consider that such an order comes 
directly from the President, who also is their commander—and 
it will be obeyed without a whimper or murmur of complaint.” 

What the naval officers could not understand was why the 
Commander-in-chief should sanction prohibition in the navy 
and not in the army. If it were essential or desirable for the 
one, why not for the other? It was the discrimination implying 
comparative recreancy, not the order itself, that hurt—and for 
this clearly it was the President, not the Secretary, who was 
responsible. The sole but sententious comment of Secretary 
Garrison upon the act of his colleague was that he was striving 
to emulate the example of the man who acquired a fortune by 
minding his own business. But incidentally he put forth no 
edict forbidding his subordinates to do what nobody had ac- 
cused them of doing and reflecting, at least by way of compari- 
son, upon their characters and their conduct. So perhaps it is 
not a cause of wonderment that the officers of the army swear 
by and the officers of the navy swear at their respective chiefs. 
Nevertheless, as we have hinted, while feeling that the First 
Lord would have been more consistent both as an official and as 
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a Democrat if he had adhered to his declaration to the mid- 
shipmen at Annapolis in June, 1913, that “it is not in your 
province or mine to fix a standard for others, but each for him- 
self must make a regimen for himself that makes him the mas- 
ter of himself and the dictator to habit, forbidding any habit 
to dictate to him,” we cannot share the common indignation 
at his action in this matter. The obligation to co-ordinate the 
various departments when dissonant proposals create disaffec- 
tion and jeopardize efficiency rests upon the Chief Magistrate, 
who alone holds the power to reconcile such differences. 

The most striking illustration of our First Lord’s paternalistic 
doctrine is, of course, the turning of battle-ships into primary 
school-houses. To what extent, if any, this proceeding conflicts 
with the performance of the fundamental functions of a navy 
is a question upon which little information is obtainable except 
from the Secretary’s own exuberant reports. That opportunity 
to obtain suitable educational training should be accorded 
enlisted men is generally conceded; the point is whether study 
and teaching should be made compulsory. Apparently not 
only the officers, but a large majority of the men, think not; 
so much at least was evidenced by the loud cheers which greeted 
announcement of a prolonged ‘“‘recess”’ upon the ships which 
went to Vera Cruz, and by the hisses which greeted the presenta- 
tion of our First Lord’s likeness upon a moving-picture screen 
while the vessels lay at anchor in that troubled port. But it 
would seem ungracious to deprive a true reformer of the gratifi- 
cation which he derives from exemplification of his favorite 
idea, so long at least as the real work of the navy is not seriously 
impaired. What, perhaps, is even more to the point is that no 
change is possible while the present monarch rules the seas. 

Having learned from Sir Josephus that a sailor is “any 
man’s equal’”’ (except his own), it was inevitable that our con- 
scientious First Lord should proceed forthwith to ‘‘democ- 
ratize”’ the navy. To signify his intention in an unmistak- 
able way, therefore, he sent for an enlisted man about the time 
when he put Captain Potts and Commander Andrews in their 
places, shook his hand cordially, directed him to inform his 
comrades that the great heart of their chief beat loudly in 
sympathy with such splendid fellows, and then, calling in the 
newspaper correspondents, heralded his performance to the 
masses. Simultaneously he reduced the standard of examina- 
tions for positions carrying officers’ commissions to the pre- 
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sumed level of enlisted men’s capacities and ordered that ten 
vacancies in the pay corps be filled by noble tars, to the ex- 
clusion of a number of young men who had been studying in 
preparation. 

The leveling of ranks, in a word, became and continues to 
be our First Lord’s obsession. With this purpose in mind he 
put forth a proposal that officers and men should mess together, 
but was finally dissuaded from issuing the order when he dis- 
covered, so it was said, that colored bluejackets would neces- 
sarily be included—a circumstance not likely to win approba- 
tion from Southern Democrats. While it is but fair to add 
that the Secretary himself denounced this rumor as false and 
“an insult” to his “intelligence,” the fact remains that no other 
reason for withholding the remarkable decree has yet appeared 
in print, although the subject came before the Senate on August 
2nd, when Mr. Gallinger declared that the Secretary actually 
issued the order but “‘rescinded it, admitting that it was not 
correct.’”’ Senator Kern thereupon made this happy explana- 
tion: 

I understood the Secretary of the Navy is opposed to caste in the 
navy. The declarations were to the effect that where a common 
sailor and seaman of any kind had worked himself up and become ca- 
pable of becoming an officer of the navy it did not lie in the face of any 


of these perfumed officers of the navy to object to him because he had 
been a common sailor, and because they did not feel like sitting at the 


same mess. 
I have heard the Secretary of the Navy express that kind of a 


sentiment. 


Unfortunately the distinguished Democratic leader failed 
to enlighten the Senate as to whether the term ‘perfumed 
officers” was the Secretary’s or his own. 

But alas for beneficent intentions! However greatly pleased 
the worthy sailors may have been by the ‘taking down”’ of 
their officers, and whatever may have been the effect of such 
snubbing upon the discipline of the crews, appreciation of the 
First Lord’s good works in their behalf disappeared overnight 
when his most particular activities conflicted with their own 
inclinations. Whether in his heart of hearts our First Lord 
considers the use of tobacco injurious to health and conse- 
quently deserving of the ban put upon wine and beer is not 
and probably never will be known so long as the noxious weed 
continues to be the staple product of North Carolina. In any 
case, no forbidding edict has yet been promulgated. But mind 
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you—you who know naught of such things—there are brands 
and brands of tobacco, and some like one and some another. 

Now, the bluejackets pay for what they use with their own 
well-earned dimes and nickels, but it has been the custom of 
the Department to make the purchases. Imagine, then, the 
horror of Josephus when, in the course of a painstaking investi- 
gation into minute but vital details, he discovered that the most 
popular brands were manufactured by a Trust! Inevitably and 
immediately further purchases of these brands were forbidden 
and a peremptory order was issued compelling the buying of 
goods meeting certain specifications from the lowest bidder. 

Thus was upheld with a firm hand the great Democratic 
doctrine of free and full competition, but the enforcement 
necessarily imposed upon the sailormen ‘‘something just as 
good”’ for what they really wanted, and what they thought 
they ought to be permitted to have, since they were paying for 
it with their own money. Being concerned less by political 
principles and Trust depredations than by their preferences for 
particular brands of tobacco, the sturdy bluejackets revolted 
and the canteen receipts went up in a smoke of discontent. 
Looking after their interests was well enough so long as only 
officers’ privileges were curtailed, but this was different. Per- 
haps that is why they hissed at Vera Cruz. 


The Democratic National platform, conformably to custom, 
denounced ‘“‘the profligate waste of money wrung from the 
people by oppressive taxation” and demanded ‘‘a return to that 
simplicity and economy which befits a democratic govern- 
ment.” We are not now concerned with the general relation of 
practice and profession of the Administration with respect 
to this pledge; it suffices the present purpose to note that of 
all branches of the Government the Navy Department offered 
the widest opportunity for the saving of enormous sums. The 
mere fact that our inferior navy had cost half a billion dollars 
more than that of Germany was in itself sufficiently startling, 
but was really but one of many indications of the gross ex- 
travagance and utter wastefulness which had resulted from 
making the Department a mere tender to politics. 

Instances without number confronted the new Secretary 
as a consequence of his predecessor’s grappling of the problem 
in the last two years of his administration. Among them were 
the expenditures of nearly $11,000,000 at Portsmouth, only 
seventy miles from the big navy-yard at Boston; of $5,000,000 
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at Charleston, including $1,250,000 for a dry-dock unavailable 
for battle-ships; of $2,275,000 for a naval base at Port Royal, 
which proved useless and was abandoned; of $35,000,000 at 
Mare Island, where insufficient depth of water prevents the 
berthing of modern battle-ships; of $2,000,000 one hundred 
miles up the river from New Orleans for no practical purpose 
whatever; of $12,000,000 at Pensacola, with wholly insignificant 
output; and so on, to say nothing of the useless construction 
in outlying possessions, fetching the total cost of navy-yards on 
June 30, 1910, up to $320,600,000, of which fully one-half and 
probably much more was absolute waste. 

Secretary Meyer was slow in attacking this colossal abuse, 
but in 1910, when he began to feel sure of his ground, he did 
recommend the abandonment of and practically close the 
stations at New Orleans, Pensacola, San Juan, Porto Rico, New 
London, Sackett’s Harbor, Culebra, and Cavité, none of which 
was of the first class or of material value. Here at least was the 
beginning of a notable reform. 

It was also the ending, at least for the time; for, be it noted, 
our First Lord is primarily a politician of the Jackson type, 
not only willing, but eager to meet the cravings of all “deserving 
Democrats.”’ His policy was clearly defined before he took his 
place. “It is suggested,’ wrote the inspired Raleigh corre- 
spondent of the Charlotte Observer upon the eve of the newly 
appointed Secretary’s departure for Washington, ‘‘that under 
Secretary Daniels’s administration the old Charlotte navy-yard 
will be rehabilitated. This would furnish jobs to quite a squad 
of patriots, and Mr. Daniels is agreeable to the idea.” 

The First Lord demonstrated his agreeableness forthwith by 
reopening the yards at New Orleans and Pensacola and by 
utilizing opportunities generally to feed the “‘deserving”’ from 
the public crib. In the words of the Springfield Republican: 


The simple truth of the matter is that Mr. Daniels, who is eloquent 
as to his efforts to restrain alleged combinations of armor-manufac- 
turers and ship-builders, and is to be praised in so far as he has actually 
done so, has surrendered body and soul to the combination of log- 
rolling politicians which costs the treasury infinitely more than any 
trust he has defied. 

Navy-yards supply jobs for the faithful; that is the essence of the 
whole thing, and there are unpleasant reports of what political in- 
fluence is accomplishing. Such minor savings as Mr. Daniels may 
effect now will be mere pittances beside the additional costs with 
which the budgets of his successors will be burdened as a result of his 
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policy of scattering work that ought to be concentrated at points 
located with the best regard to economy and military efficiency. 

If Mr. Daniels has any reason to doubt the figures and the signifi- 
cant comparisons with other navies, he might, instead of taking time 
to be photographed in dramatic poses with his hands upon the shoul- 
ders of marines and bluejackets, have them checked up. It was un- 
fortunate for the reform Mr. Meyer began that the yards and stations 
he closed were chiefly in the South; but there is no more question 
that they were the least useful than that the best-located and, in the 
opinion of the many experts, the only properly located yard on the 
Atlantic coast to-day is that at Norfolk, Va. 

It was upon Mr. Daniels that the duty rested of carrying on the 
reform that Mr. Meyer had begun; instead he has turned back the 
hands of the clock. Conditions are drifting back into a worse state 
than when Mr. Meyer took hold, and Mr. Daniels is responsible. 


That the drift is to continue, moreover, may be readily 
deduced from the declaration in the Secretary’s annual report 
that ‘‘construction of ships in navy-yards justifies an enlargement 
of that policy,” supplemented by the complacent observation 
that ‘‘during the past year the Department authorized new 
construction work at navy-yards which hitherto have not been 
so engaged, and there is at the present time a greater volume 
of new ship-building work in progress and authorized at navy- 
yards, also a greater number of navy-yards so employed in new 
construction, than ever before in the history of the new navy.” 

All this is bad enough in all conscience, but worse is yet to 
come. Our First Lord believes in punishing his enemies as 
well as in rewarding his friends. When the unarmed citizenry of 
New Hampshire failed to respond to his fervid oratorical appeals 
at the Congressional elections last year, an order forthcame 
promptly, according to the Boston Transcript, that “‘ships that 
hitherto repaired at the Portsmouth navy-yard be transferred 
to Pensacola and other Southern yards, some of which are now 
being equipped at large expense to the Government to do repair 
work,” thus evidencing, the Transcript pathetically concluded, 
that Portsmouth ‘‘has already begun to feel the effects of 
Secretary Daniels’s displeasure over the defeat of the Demo- 
cratic ticket in New Hampshire.” Vengeance was our First 
Lord’s, and promptly did he repay. For waste and extravagance 
he had ample precedents in the administration of his pred- 
ecessors, but we venture to assert that so brazen an act as this 
is without parallel in our political annals. 


The country fortunately is rich and can withstand wasteful- 
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ness in the future as it has withstood it in the past; it is sound 
politically and can outlive the effect of spasmodic efforts on the 
part of a professed spoilsman to set back the clock; it is immune 
even to the vagaries of a bucolic statesman in the administration 
of a great department. But recent events have brought very 
sharply to public attention the need of both efficiency and pre- 
paredness in the first line of our national defense. Upon that 
point there is no diversity of opinion. 

What, then, is the present situation? Our First Lord is 
more than satisfied; he is proud. ‘The get-away of the fleet”’ 
to Vera Cruz and the subjection by that mighty force of a 
feeble garrison he regards as ‘“‘signal proof” of all that can be 
desired. His judgment is sustained, moreover, by remarkable 
authority. Speaking to the Navy League in New York City 
on April 16th, he cited the Honorable John Lind as one who 
had stirred his ‘“ pride and admiration.”’ 

“For weary months,” he spoke, ‘this grim and patriotic 

Norse philosopher has lived in Mexico, most of the time being 
in close touch with Admiral Fletcher and the splendid men 
with him. Upon the day of his return he called at the Navy 
Department to express his pleasure of being well cared for on 
his trip up on the Mayflower. ‘I have never before,’ he said to 
me, ‘had the opportunity of seeing much of the navy. In 
my Minnesota home your ships and sailors do not come, but 
during my stay in Mexico it was my happiness to see much of 
Admiral Fletcher, the officers, and the sailors, and I want to 
tell you, Mr. Secretary, that they are the finest body of men 
I have known.’ He grew more enthusiastic in his praise, and 
I remarked that America had few men as wise as Admiral 
Fletcher. ‘Yes; he is a wise man of sound judgment, and, 
better than that, he is a patriot, loyal to the core to his country.’ 
Now, John Lind is the sort of American who pays no compli- 
ments. He would not privately give this warm praise if he 
had not taken the quality of our sailors and found them sturdy 
and sound.” 
_ Evidence such as this few would have the hardihood to 
attempt to controvert. But, oddly enough, there were those to 
whom even the testimony of the grim Norse philosopher was 
unconvincing, as suggested by the Army and Navy Journal in 
these words: 

We are not surprised to learn that the House Committee on Naval 


Affairs intends to make an inquiry into the management of the navy 
by Mr. Daniels at the coming session. Some of the members of that 
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committee have been so long associated with it and their interest in 
and their study of the navy for years have been so great that they 
may consider themselves as knowing more about the service than the 
head of the department himself. 

Furthermore, such members have developed a pride in and love 
for the institution, and may naturally be expected to resent the in- 
troduction of any schemes that would impair its efficiency and make 
it the plaything of an irrational utopianism. These members know 
that on account of the prominence given to navies by the present war 
the size and efficiency of our own navy should reasonably be among 
the leading questions brought before the coming session. 

Members of the committee believe further that the time has ar- 
rived to ascertain what injury, if any, has been wrought in the service 
’ by the effort to make it something else than a great fighting-machine, 
and to combine with such a military organization the conveniences 
and benefits of an educational system. 

The committee is doing wisely to bring this latter matter to the 
attention of Congress before any further deterioration in the navy 
shall develop. It is easier to start a big institution down-hill than it 
is to start it up again, and no time should be lost in discovering to 
what extent the philanthropic features grafted upon the navy have 
interfered and are interfering with its primary business of being ready 


to fight. 


Among the first witnesses called by the committee was 
Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, who served on the Yorktown 
at Valparaiso in the critical times following the Baltimore in- 
cident; who was at Rio de Janeiro in 1894 when the fleet cleared 
for action to enforce neutral rights; whom Admiral Dewey 
commended for “heroic conduct” at the battle of Manila; 
who took part in the bombardments of Paranaque, Malabon, and 
San Fernando during the Philippine insurrection; who has been 
commander of the Minneapolis, Arkansas, and Tennessee, and 
of a division of the Atlantic fleet, and a member of the 
General Board. And this distinguished officer informed the 
committee and the country bluntly that the United States 
has only one mine-laying ship, with a very limited capacity; 
that from want of practice the gunnery of the fleet has 
fallen off until it is inferior to that of at least one other sea 
power; that the personnel is not sufficiently drilled; that 
as there is no general staff, although the British, German, 
Japanese, French, Russian, Austrian, and even the Argentine 
navies have such an organization, the United States would go 
to war in a haphazard way; that ‘we have no plan of battle 
approach and we have no plan of torpedo attack”; that in 
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mine-sweepers as well as mine-layers, in aeronautical equip- 
ment, submarines, and “all the auxiliaries” we are deplorably 
deficient ; that, having no naval reserve worth the name, we could 
not properly man our ships for hostilities, and that five years 
of methodical preparation would be required to “bring our 
navy up to the standard of efficiency of one of the great Euro- 
pean navies.” 

“There can be no question,” said Rear-Admiral Austin M. 
Knight, president of the Naval War College, to the members of 
the Efficiency Society on January 25th, “that the existing 
organization of the Navy Department is inadequate and would 
break down under the strain of war. We have a navy, and a 
good one, but we will all agree that it must not only be good, 
but it must also be at its highest point of efficiency, and this 
is not its present condition. I do not hold that it is altogether 
inefficient, but I do think that it could be much better. Three 
things that we lack are: 

“‘First—Absolute harmony in all the branches of the fleet. 

“Seconp—The absolutely necessary facilities for the care 
and preservation of the ships, such as dry-docks and supporting 
ships. 

‘““‘Turrp>—We need a more efficient organization of the 
personnel. 

“The thing that is most radically wrong is the fact that the 
Navy Department takes no account of the relation of the navy 
to war. War is one thing for which no arrangement is made.” 

‘ That these outspoken views express the consensus of opinion 
of the entire body of naval officers from Admiral Dewey to the 
youngest captain there can be no question, but thus far there 
has been no indication that our First Lord is not still of the 
same opinion evolved from the deep philosophy and expert 
observation of the Honorable John Lind. Be it said, however, 
to his credit that when the Congress, aroused by the indignation 
of the country, made provision for four new battle-ships, he 
felicitated both the President and the people. Indeed, he went 
further and smugly took to himself the honor, regardless of the 
fact that Congress had rejected his own proposal of two dread- 
noughts and had adopted the recommendation of the General 
Board for the construction of twice that number. 


It is no pleasing duty to depict the failings in comprehension 
and judgment of a high official charged with heavy burdens and 
grave responsibilities, although in this instance the task is 
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rendered less distasteful by his own love of lime-light naively 
revealed in a speech in San Francisco on August 2d, when he 


said: 


All newspaper men will tell you that Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson 
have been the two greatest Presidents this country has ever had, be- 
cause each went into the editorial sanctum to secure a managing editor 
for the navy. I think the finest compliment ever paid me was that 
made by another newspaper man, Secretary of the Interior Franklin 
K. Lane, of California, when he said to me, “You are a born head- 
line artist.” 


Nor can one fail to appreciate the blessed sense of gentle 
humor as bearing upon accurate self-understanding which was 
evinced in an after-dinner speech thus reported by the New 
York Evening Post: 


“‘T had been a worker in the vineyard for a long time,” the Secre- 
tary said, ‘‘and had never sought or expected any preferment from the 
party organization. I was just a good working Democrat. When 
Mr. Bryan began to emerge as a public man and as a Democratic 
leader I got interested in him and became one of his champions and 
supporters. I became an ardent free-silver man and a believer in 
unlimited coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1. When it was time to select 
delegates to the Democratic National Convention at Chicago in 1896 
there was a fellow in my town who wanted to be sent as a delegate 
mighty badly. He went around to the State chairman to see what 
he could do. 

‘Jim,’ he said, ‘I—I want to be sent as one of the delegates to 
Chicago.’ 

‘Well,’ said the chairman, ‘how do you stand on free silver?’ 

“¢Oh, well, I guess—I—reckon I believe in it all right, but I ain’t 
no damn fool about it!’ 

“¢ Well,’ answered the chairman, ‘you can’t go.’ 

“So they sent me,” concluded Daniels. 


Here in ordinary times we should be content to leave our 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Attainment of perfection in the 
personnel of a Government cannot be demanded with reason 
or expected in practice, and exceptional consideration must be 
accorded an Administration compelled by circumstances to 
draw its responsible officials from the ranks of the inexperienced. 
In all fairness, moreover, due allowance should be made for the 
delinquencies of one thus chosen if he be zealous in the per- 
formance of unfamiliar tasks. For his painstaking application, 
then, Mr. Daniels is entitled to a full meed of credit, but there, 
unhappily, favorable recognition ends. Of all the Secretaries 
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of the Navy from Benjamin Stoddert to George von L. Meyer 
he has proved himself unquestionably the least competent. If 
he has done a single useful act, barring his boasted saving at 
the spigot while wasting at the bung-hole, the instance has yet 
to be revealed. If he has failed to utilize an opportunity to dis- 
credit both the department and the Administration, the omis- 
sion is not apparent. 

It is, indeed, a question whether the most important and 
most popular arm of the service itself has not suffered seriously 
in public estimation both at home and abroad in consequence 
of his persistent blundering and insatiable craving for no- 
toriety. To smile at the childish vanity which prompts the 
wearing of a naval cap with a civilian’s costume—and such a 
costume!—is easy and natural, but however unimportant in 
seeming, it is not a laughing matter. If the head of the navy 
can thus not only disregard a universal custom, but also flout 
a strict and specific naval regulation, what is there to be said 
of his example to officers and men? And how can be gauged 
the effect upon a body, supposed to be disciplined to the high- 
est point, of the unbecoming comportment of a Secretary of the 
Navy whose visits are awaited by captains with trepidation 
and whose likeness is hissed by enlisted men? But it is as un- 
necessary as it is disagreeable to dwell further upon the de- 
moralization inevitably wrought by a chief who is regarded by 
his subordinates as ‘“‘temperamentally and mentally incapable 
of administering the service.” 

Yet more serious at this critical time, when at any moment 
the navy may be called upon to perform a vitally important 
service, is the effect of vagarious misdirection upon the public 
mind. Whether or not Mr. Edward S. Martin, a keen and 
competent observer, is correct in estimating that not more 
than six persons out of our hundred millions of people would 
fail to heave a sigh of relief at the withdrawal or removal of 
Mr. Daniels from his present post, there is not a shadow of 
doubt that he has forfeited the confidence of the country. His 
repeated declarations, notably at the recent launching of the 
Pennsylvania, that the navy is fully prepared for battle, in the 
face of testimony to the contrary by every admiral who has 
been questioned, and of the bold but patriotic assertion of the 
President of the War College that ‘‘war is one thing for which 
no arrangement is made,’”’ have come to be regarded as no 
more than the puerile chatter of an incompetent official fatu- 
ously attempting self-justification. These words, though not 
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so intended, sound bitter, but, alas! they are true—only too sadly 
true at a time such as this, when palliation or silence would be 
little short of criminal. 

Occasional tolerant reference is made to Secretary Daniels’s 
‘“‘amiability,’’ and none would deny the normal kindliness of a 
nature which impels endeavors in the interest of fellow-beings, 
even though such striving be without the scope of official duty. 
But a genial disposition is not invariably allied with either 
comprehension or judgment. Puppies are friendly enough, 
but one would hardly set them to the work of a ferret. And 
Mr. Daniels is not, as is so commonly remarked, merely a mis- 
fit. A round peg in a square hole is inadequate as an expres- 
sion of a condition when it is quite obvious that, if the hole were 
round, the peg would be square. The simple truth in this 
case, moreover, demonstrated over and over again, is that back 
of self-conscious easy-going there lurks that inexorable ob- 
duracy which so often characterizes and dominates a narrow 
and shallow mentality. 

We cheerfully accord to Mr. Daniels whatever credit there 
may lie in a lack of comprehension of the magnitude of his 
handicap to the Administration, but we are no less strongly 
convinced that the fullest understanding would convey to his 
conscience no sense of obligation to relieve the President to 
whom he is so immoderately indebted of a burden which would 
break the back of any but an extraordinary Administration. 

To chide the President for not ridding himself and the 
country of such a clog is easy, but none cognizant of the present 
political situation within the Democratic party can fail to 
recognize the hazard of offending the Secretary of State and the 
army of teetotallers whose apostle he has become. 

It is idle, then, to murmur ineffectually, ‘‘How long, O 
Lord, how long!” Naught remains but to minimize so far as 
possible the dismay which attends the probability of being 
compelled in 1916 to meet the cry: . 

““A vote for Wilson is a vote for Daniels’—no less than for 
Mr. Bryan himself, and for others who must patiently await 
their turn in our weighing of their respective achievements and 
capabilities. 
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THE saying has been attributed to Franklin that there never 
was a good war nor a bad peace. He could scarcely have meant 
it at its apparent value without self-stultification, seeing how 
earnestly he supported at least one great war, and seeing, too, 
that at its close he openly preferred an indefinite renewal of 
that war to the making of peace on unsatisfactory terms. 
If continued war was preferable to peace, surely in at least that 
case war, if not good, was less bad than peace; and peace, if 
not bad, was less good than war. 

But there are wars and wars; and while one is raging which 
may be condemned as pre-eminently bad, another is being suc- 
cessfully pushed which must be esteemed wholly and con- 
spicuously good. That is the war which this country is waging 
against Death. It is a war of vast extent, and of multifarious 
campaigns; and in it the forces of Life are pretty steadily win- 
ning vast victories for the welfare of the whole human race. 

Attention has frequently been called to the conquest of 
disease at Panama. It is indeed one of the most notable of all. 
Certainly it is one of the most spectacular—in a good sense of 
that word. A century ago Humboldt dwelt with scientific cir- 
cumstance and assurance upon the hideous unhealthfulness of 
the Isthmus. A generation ago Froude not unjustly described 
the place as probably the foulest physical plague-spot in the 
world. The appalling mortality, particularly from yellow fever 
and protean ‘‘malaria,’’ was one of the three major causes of 
Lesseps’s epochal failure to construct the canal. That same 
circumstance was harped upon as a reason why we should not 
go to Panama; and it was added with cock-sure confidence 
that if we did go there and did succeed in completing the canal 
despite the loss of life, the enterprise would be a failure because 
people would shun travel by so deadly a route. 

The fact is, however, that the diseases named have been 
so far subjugated that we have been able to construct the canal 
with one of the lowest death-rates in all the annals of great 
engineering works, and that the route is likely to be a favorite, 
and the Isthmus is likely to be much frequented, because of 
their phenomenal salubrity. We have transformed a lazaretto 
into a Sanitarium, a plague-spot into a health resort. The tri- 
umph of the engineers over the natural barrier to navigation 
has been monumental. The triumph of the sanitarians over 
pestilence has been at least equally important and noteworthy. 
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That is, however, only one campaign in the war against 
untimely and unnecessary death. Another, of even greater 
extent and beneficence, has been and is being waged in behalf 
of infant life all over the land. Bureaus of child hygiene have 
been organized, infantile diseases have been studied and com- 
bated, and to-day the death-rate among children has in many 
places fallen to a gratifying though still not irreducible minimum. 
Thus we are told that in New York City last year the infantile 
death-rate was the lowest on record. That is gratifying; but 
it is still more pleasing to learn how much lower that rate was 
than the rates which prevailed only a few years ago. 

Last year to every 1,000 births there were between 94 and 
95 deaths of infants not over one year of age. Seven years 
before, to every thousand births there were 144 such deaths. 
That is to say that one out of every three infants who died 
seven years ago would be saved under present conditions. It 
means that in New York at the present time 7,000 infant 
lives are being saved each year which seven years ago would 
have been lost. And seven years ago conditions were not at 
their worst. The death-rate of infants was 144 to the thousand 
births. But twenty years ago it was 208 to the thousand, or 
considerably more than twice as high as it is now. There were 
about 13,000 infant deaths last year. With the same population 
in the conditions of twenty years ago, there would be 28,000. 

Nor is it to be overlooked that this enormous gain has 
been effected in the face of and in spite of processes and condi- 
tions which are supposed to make for, and which, all other 
things being equal, doubtless would make for, a higher rather 
than a lower death-rate. That is chiefly the increase in the 
size of the city. The bigger the city, the higher the death-rate 
among children, has been the common rule. But in this case 
the death-rate has been decreasing far more rapidly than the 
size of the city has increased. 

In this latter fact is strong encouragement for the belief 
that what has been done in New York can be done in com- 
parable degree in other cities and all over the land. It has 
indeed been done in many other places, as a part of the general 
warfare against death. The effect upon the census must be 
noteworthy, and still more marked must be that upon what we 
may call the physical and procreative morale of the community 
and the nation. A high birth-rate is looked upon as desirable. 
Granted, but it should be accompanied or supplemented by a 
low infantile death-rate. There is no profit, but vast and 
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demoralizing loss, in bringing many children into the world 
only to have them die in infancy. In a community of a given 
population it is a fine thing to have a thousand babies born 
each year. But suppose that in one such community a thou- 
sand are born and two hundred of them die within the year; 
while in another of equal size a thousand are born and only 
one hundred die. Which is the better? Nay, but suppose that 
in one a thousand are born and only eight hundred live, while 
in the other only eight hundred are born and all live. Which, 
then, is the better? The latter, by far; for the product of new 
lives is just as great, while the cost is far less. 

Of old it was appropriately said, ‘‘ Belli alii gerant; Tu, 
felix Austria, nube.” It was a fact that while other nations 
were engaging in profitable or unprofitable wars, the House 
of Austria was to a far greater degree promoting its welfare 
through fortunate marriages. To-day, while other nations 
wage wars enormously destructive of human life, it may well 
be the profit and the glory of this nation to wage warfare for 
the suppression of disease and for the promotion and protection 
of human life. Of such a war the most pronounced pacifist 
must say that it is altogether good. 


STAMBOUL, SUEZ, AND PANAMA 


THE year bids fair to be epochal for each of the three great 
intermarine and international inland waterways of the world, 
with at once a striking likeness and a striking contrast among 
them. The Dardanelles, the Suez Canal, and the Panama 
Canal, though widely separated, have been linked together in 
history in an interesting fashion, and there is a certain logical 
fitness in their again being associated in the transcendent annals 
of 1915, though nothing could be more impressive than the 
difference between the circumstances which invest the two and 
those which surround the third. 

One assured result of the present war, in case the Allies win, 
is already obvious. That is the return to Asia of the remnant 
of the once formidable Asiatic Power which long dominated the 
southeastern and southwestern parts of Europe and practically 
all of Africa north of the Equator. The name of Turkey will 
disappear from the map of Europe, and the Tribe of Othman, 
which once occupied the whole Balkan Peninsula and threat- 
ened Central Europe with conquest, will be driven to the east- 
ern side of those straits upon the western shores of which it 
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has for some time had only a narrow and precarious footing. 
For the first time in history Europe will be at least nominally 
an exclusively Christian continent. 

Nor will the change in Africa be less noteworthy. A cen- 
tury ago the entire southern shore of the Mediterranean, to- 
gether with most of the inland regions as far as the Equator, 
was under Mohammedan rule, and a large part of it owed 
allegiance directly to the Turkish Sultan. Abyssinia, the 
mysterious Land of Prester John, alone in its rocky fastnesses, 
held out against the conquering followers of the Prophet. But 
one by one the independent Mohammedan States were taken as 
appanages of the European Powers; in the recent war with Italy 
a large part of the African empire of the Ottomans was thus 
taken; and now the last vestige of Turkish sovereignty has 
been swept from Egypt and therefore from all Africa. All that 
is left to the Turk lies ‘‘somewhere east of Suez.” France has 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis; Italy has Tripoli and Cyrene; 
and now Egypt has become one of the federated States of the 
British Empire. 

It is a significant circumstance that these things have been 
happening simultaneously with the completion of the Panama 
Canal and the opening of it to international commerce. For 
vast as are the other political changes occurring or impending in 
Europe and Africa, a leading place in world-interest must be 
given to the changes in the control and use of the Dardanelles 
and the Suez Canal, forming a fitting sequel to the tremendous 
influence which those waterways have hitherto exerted upon 
the progress and destinies of mankind. 

For centuries the straits between Europe and Asia have 
been in the exclusive control of the Ottoman Turks. Their 
falling under that control was one of the climacteric events of his- 
tory. It meant tne changing of the world’s great trade routes; 
the decline of Mediterranean lands in commercial and political 
importance; the discovery of the Cape route from Europe to 
India; the discovery of America; and some of the most pro- 
found social, religious, economical, and political transforma- 
tions in the whole history of Europe. It was by far the greatest 
event since the Fall of Rome. Now that tremendous occur- 
rence is reversed. The straits pass from Asiatic to European 
control. Whatever may be the details of settlement, we may 
assume that they will henceforth be a free international high- 
way, making the Black Sea a part of the high seas of the world 
and making the Powers which front upon it practically Medi- 
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terranean Powers. What that will mean, in commerce and in 
politics, piques and taxes the imagination to conceive. * 

Only less striking, and still of vast interest, is the final 
confirmation of complete British sovereignty over the Suez 
Canal. Thus is fulfilled a pictorial prophecy of thirty-five 
years ago, in a Tenniel cartoon in Punch second only to the 
immortal ‘“‘ Dropping the Pilot.’ The scene was cast amid the 
sands of Egypt. The solitary living figure was that of Disraeli 
in the guise of a Cook tourist. Beneath his arm, in lieu of the 
proverbial umbrella, he carried a monster key inscribed ‘‘The 
Key of India: Suez Canal.” Upon his face was that inde- 
scribable half-smile, half-smirk of mingled cunning and exulta- 
tion which Tenniel so well knew how to portray, as he looked 
up at the Sphinx, looming colossal in the background, upon 
whose granite countenance were an answering smile and a most 
obvious wink of congratulation. The reference was, of course, 
to the British purchase of the Khedive’s Canal shares, which 
gave to Great Britain commanding influence in the control of 
that highway and the paramount interest in Egyptian affairs 
which has logically led to the present consummation. 

There will be no regret at these changes. Turkish rule on 
the Bosporus has long been the scandal of Europe, and the bar- 
ring of the straits to free traffic has been a major disturbing 
factor in the politics of the world. When Peter the Great 
secured his ‘‘window looking on Europe” on the Gulf of Fin- 
land, he found it barred half the year with ice. Then he sought 
a ‘‘window at the south” in the conquest of Azov, only to find 
himself looking on a Turkish lake, with access to the Mediter- 
ranean barred at the ‘‘narrowing Symplegades.” It was that 
circumstance, the barring of the Bosporus and Dardanelles, 
that drove Russia during two centuries to seek other lines of 
access to the open sea—across Siberia to the China Sea, across 
Persia or Afghanistan to the Persian Gulf, across Sweden and 
Norway to the North Atlantic; more than once at the cost of 
war. Now that age-long demand for passage of the straits 
will be gratified. 

Nor will there be regret at the nominal subversion of Egyp- 
tain ‘‘independence”—that is, of something which has scarcely 
existed since the death of Cleopatra. Roman, Persian, Saracen, 
and Turk have successively lorded it over the Land of the 
Pharaohs, save for the brief interval when Mehemet and Ibra- 
him waged war against Turkey, and might have taken Con- 
stantinople and have made the Ottoman Empire an appanage 
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of Egypt had not the great powers intervened. Since then 
Egypt has been a puppet in alien hands. 

Now the historic relation among these waterways is this: 
that it was the seizure of the Dardanelles and Bosporus by the 
Turks that sent Columbus in quest of a Panama Canal—that 
is, in quest of a water highway from Europe to Asia across the 
Atlantic—and it was as the successor of the obsolete Byzan- 
tine route to India that the Suez Canal was planned and con- 
structed. The epochal coincidence in the history of the three 
convincingly emphasizes the satisfaction which is to be felt at 
the American control of the Panama Canal. We can realize 
how deplorable and indeed intolerable it would be for that 
highway to be placed under such bigoted, selfish, and exclusive 
rule as that which for centuries has controlled the Dardanelles; 
or to be subject to the disturbances and menaces which have 
at times assailed the Suez Canal, and which would frequently 
prevail there were it not for the assertion of British authority. 
Yet the former history of the Isthmus of Panama suggests that 
if left to local control the fate of the canal there would be com- 
parable in evil with that of the Dardanelles under Ottoman, 
and that of Suez under native Egyptian rule. These latter 
have, only now, after many years, and as a result of inestimably 
costly war, entered into the fortunate estate which we have 
peacefully assured to our canal from its very inception. 


THE CENTENARY OF BISMARCK 


THERE is a peculiar fitness in the commemoration of the 
centenary of Bismarck at this time. The vast war which con- 
vulses Europe is in a sense the most appropriate celebration. 
Not that Bismarck would have precipitated such a war if he had 
been living, for in all probability he would not have done so; 
or if he had done so, it would have been in a far different manner. 
Nor that his mighty shade in the Elysian Fields looks with 
pleasure or satisfaction upon the present situation of affairs 
upon the Continent; for that is inconceivable. But the war is, 
after all, a logical if not the inevitable outcome of the system 
which Bismarck originated and imposed upon Germany; and 
if it be said, as it well may be, that he never contemplated nor 
intended any such thing, then it is also to be said that the case 
presents a striking illustration of the inexorable manner in which 
the process of events often exceeds intent. 

It was under Stein and Hardenberg and Scharnhorst, just 
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at the time of Bismarck’s birth, that Prussia was raised from the 
ruin into which Napoleon had plunged it and was made again 
one of the great Powers of Europe. But Stein and his colleagues 
aimed at nothing more than the rehabilitation and secure defense 
of Prussia as the chief North German State. They had no im- 
perial vision. They had no thought of Continental conquest. 
These things were left for Bismarck. But it will be observed 
that when Bismarck conceived and executed his great designs, 
going so immeasurably far beyond his predecessors, he did so 
through the very means which they had prepared. They had 
provided the means, and he used them for an end of which they 
had never dreamed. 

Born during the Napoleonic ‘‘Hundred Days,” Bismarck 
entered public life in the stormy revolution era of the middle of 
the last century. At thirty-three, a typical Junker, he was in 
the midst of the strife of 1848. Not a soldier himself, save as 
every Prussian was a soldier, he looked from the first to mili- 
tarism as the agency through which the designs of his state- 
craft were to be executed. For fifteen years he studiously 
slighted and contemned constitutional principles, and then, in 
the fullness of opportunity, he enunciated the supremely char- 
acteristic doctrine and principle of his whole career—the prin- 
ciple by which he had thus far been guided and by which he 
was even more completely guided and controlled during the 
succeeding and vastly more important transactions of his career. 
It was on September 30, 1862, speaking in the Prussian Diet, 
that he said: 


Not by speeches and resolutions of majorities are the mighty prob- 
lems of the age to be solved, but by Blood and Iron! 


The next nine years saw that principle practically applied, 
with tremendous effect. The powerful enginery which Stein, 
Hardenberg, and Scharnhorst had created for nothing more than 
the rehabilitation and confirmation of Prussia herself, was trans- 
formed into an agency of aggression, of spoliation, and of ag- 
grandizement. Two years after that utterance, Blood and Iron 
were applied to Denmark, and two rich provinces were shorn 
from her. Two years after that, Blood and Iron were made 
the portion of Austria and many minor German States; Hanover, 
Nassau, Electoral Hesse, and Frankfort, together with the 
Danish provinces, were annexed outright by Prussia, and 
Saxony was made a military appanage. Within the next five 
years France had been scourged with Iron and drenched with 
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Blood, and in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles there had been 
proclaimed that new German Empire which meant Prussia and 
a group of subordinate States. Believing that France had been 
“bled white” beyond all power of recuperation, and that Great 
Britain, alienated from Russia and France, was no longer to be 
accounted a force in Continental politics, Bismarck reckoned his 
object achieved. The ‘“‘mighty problems of the age” had been 
solved by Blood and Iron; and Prussia bestrode the map of 
Europe as a supreme and impregnable colossus. 

The solution was not, however, final. Long before the 
“Dropping of the Pilot” this fact was recognized—by no man 
more keenly than by Bismarck himself. France had not, after 
all, been ‘‘bled white,” but had exhibited a recuperative energy 
unrivaled in the history of the world. In time, too, the inter- 
national alienations which Bismarck had sedulously fostered 
and upon the perpetuity of which he had over-confidently 
counted, waned, disappeared, and were replaced with friend- 
ships and alliances. Why not? After K6niggratz, had not 
Prussia and Austria become allies? After Solferino and Ma- 
genta, and in the presence of Italia Irredenta, had not Italy and 
Austria together entered the Dreibund? Surely, then, it was 
not wonderful that memories of the Crimea should fade suffi- 
ciently to let France and Russia become allies; that Fashoda 
should be forgotten in an Anglo-French entente; and that even 
Great Britain and Russia should find that they had more rea- 
sons for friendship than for enmity. 

In the face of these changed conditions, what was to be 
done? It may be matter for speculation what Bismarck him- 
self would have done. The Emperor who had ‘dropped the 
pilot” did not hesitate. The old factors, created by Stein 
and Hardenberg and Scharnhorst, and employed with tremen- 
dous efficiency far beyond their original purpose by Bismarck, 
were again to be employed—this time far beyond Bismarck’s 
original intent. And so once more the rule of Blood and Iron 
was applied. Not only, however, was it carried beyond Bis- 
marck’s intent, but also it was carried in a direction directly 
opposite to that upon which he insisted. ‘‘The whole Balkan 
Peninsula,” he said, ‘is not worth, to Germany, the bones of a 
single Pomeranian grenadier.”” Yet with a petty Balkan em- 
broilment as a pretext, not only all the grenadiers of Pomerania, 
but also all the soldiers of all Germany, are marched to the 
fields of death. Just as Bismarck used the means of Stein and 
Hardenberg and Scharnhorst for ends not meant nor antici- 
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pated by them, so his successor has used Bismarck’s means for 
ends which he had not in view and of which he would probably 
not have approved. It is the old story of the Arabian Nights, 
of the Fisherman who released the Genie from the bottle. Or, 
rather, it is a realization of the German legend of Frankenstein. 

In two other specific respects this centenary of Bismarck’s 
birth sees Bismarck’s policy brought to full fruition. ‘‘Not by 
speeches and resolutions of majorities,’ said Bismarck, ‘are 
problems to be solved.”’ He himself on more than one occasion 
treated the Prussian Constitution as a negligible ‘‘scrap of 
paper.” It is fitting, therefore, that his successor should regard 
a treaty as a “‘scrap of paper,’ and should in effect say that it 
is not by treaties or conventions of the nations that problems 
are to be solved, but by Blood and Iron. Again, the ruthless 
spoliation and annexation of Hanover and the other States, and 
the attempt to ‘‘bleed France white,” find their analogue in 
the spoliation and attempted annexation of Belgium and the 
draining of that country’s very life blood. 

It was the glory of Bismarck that while he found Germany 
a group of discordant and impotent States—puppets in the hands 
of France and Austria—he made it the greatest Power on the 
Continent of Europe, and successively the conqueror of Austria 
and France. Thus he left it at his death. It is logically appro- 


priate, though it is inexpressibly bitter to reflect upon, that the 
centenary of his birth should see the mighty structure of his 
erection jeoparded ‘‘from turret to foundation stone,’ and that 
through the operation of principles which he himself enunciated 
and of forces which he himself set in motion. 


COMMENT 


The poet William Watson complains in a letter to the Lon- 
don Times that we misrepresented him in the communication 
which we addressed last month to Lord Northcliffe. After 
pointing out that the sonnet did not contain the expressions, 
‘craven daughter” and “‘noble mother,’’ he says: 


Colonel Harvey also represents me as cursing his country. It 
would not become me to quote my own sonnet in order to show how 
grotesquely baseless is this accusation. It is more to the purpose to 
observe that Lord Fisher, in a message to the people of the United 
States, conveyed to them via the New York Tribune, expressed the 
wish that the whole people of that great republic might read what I 
had written, and I leave it to your readers to judge whether the First 
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Sea Lord is likely to have committed such a wanton breach of inter- 
national good manners as to recommend the American people to read 
a poem in which their country was cursed and called ‘‘craven,” while 
the “nobleness” of England was held up for admiration. 


Although we frankly confess with due apologies that Mr. 
Watson has a measure of justification for concluding that we 
assumed to quote him literally, such was not our intention. 
We aimed only to interpret the spirit of his effusion. Whether 
or not we succeeded in that endeavor can be judged from 
perusal of the lines themselves, to wit: 


TO AMERICA CONCERNING ENGLAND 
BY WILLIAM WATSON 


Art thou her child, born in the proud midday 

Of her large soul’s abundance and excess? 

Her daughter and her mightiest heritress, 

Dowered with her thoughts, and lit on Thy great way 
By her great lamps that shine and fail not? Yes! 
And at this thunderous hour of struggle and stress 
Hither across the ocean wilderness 

What word comes frozen on the frozen spray? 
Neutrality! The tiger from his den... . 

Springs at Thy mother’s throat. And canst thou now 
Watch with a stranger’s gaze? So be it then. 

Thy loss is more than hers; for, bruised and torn, 
She shall yet live without Thine aid, and thou 
Without the crown divine thou mightst have worn! 


It is for the reader to infer also whether the poet, in care- 
fully refraining from submitting the sonnet itself as evidence 
of misrepresentation, was really actuated by becoming modesty 
or by apprehension that he might disprove his own contention. 
Despite the expressed desire of the First Sea Lord that all good 
Americans might read the verse—though what that has to do 
with it we have difficulty in comprehending—we are quite will- 
ing to accept a decision founded upon the merits. That we 
were not alone in our impression appears from Mr. Watson’s 
further ingenuous remark to this effect: 


My poem had already been scattered broadcast throughout the 
United States by the newspaper press of that country, and had evoked 
innumerable rejoinders, public and private, some of them breathing 
a ferocity which I was innocent of attempting to arouse;* but so far 
as I have had opportunity of seeing, it was left for the editor of THe 
Nortu AMERICAN Review to represent an English poet, who claims 
to have written at least as sympathetically and admiringly of America 
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as any living Englishman has done, as having violently aspersed, in- 
sulted, and even anathematized the American nation and people. 


We did indicate quite plainly, and still insist, that America 
is not beholden to England exclusively for either her birth or 
her growth, and cannot, therefore, be justly pronounced guilty 
of ingratitude for not rushing eagerly to her support. The 
stern withholding of the crown divine, too, we regarded with 
composure, without, however, ‘‘breathing a ferocity”? such as 
characterized the ‘‘innumerable rejoinders”’ of others less con- 
siderate of a poet’s sensibilities. 


Samuel Bowles of the Springfield Republican, whose untimely 
death we regret deeply to record, was not, like his father, a 
great journalist endowed with marked originality and telling 
forcefulness, but he was good and strong and true as steel to 
the high ideals which it became his duty to maintain. The 
sending of a message of condolence by the President was a 
thoughtful and appropriate act on the part of the only one who 
could voice the sentiment of the whole country which the fa- 
mous old journal has served so long and still serves with unsur- 
passed intelligence and fidelity. 


Senator Hamilton Lewis relieves all doubts in this happy 
fashion: 


I prophesy if times are good, the administration will get the credit 
and Mr. Wilson will be re-elected. If times are bad as a result of the 
war and conditions of the war continue to such a degree as will make 
times bad merely through the peril of the fear of war—the country 
will continue President Wilson, on the ground that, having through 
such peril maintained peace, it is wiser and better for the nation to 
continue the condition that maintains the nation in peace and honor, 
at a loss of some small commercial benefits, than to have a change 
upon the theory of a policy that might promise commercial revival in 
certain industries and yet by the other method involve the nation in 
a war of retaliation of tariff duties from other countries, retaliation of 
embargo upon our ships and our shipping, and retaliation in different 
forms of discriminations against us that would tend to open conflict 
and prospective war. 


A comforting soul! 


Senator Ollie James must have had Senator Brutus Camden 
in mind when he declaimed in the Senate during the discussion 
of the Shipping Bill on February 5th: 
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But, Mr. President, above everything, if this bill must go down, 
if this great constructive measure must fail, if this must be the first 
defeat for the greatest President who has occupied that chair in fifty 
years, if he must fall and above his body the wild shouts of a trium- 
phant Republican body shall rise, I do pray God that I may be spared 
the humiliation of reaching down to pull from his body a dagger bear- 
ing the impress of the hand of a Kentucky Senator. 


The ‘‘wild shouts of a triumphant Republican party” did 
indeed rise in due time, but the biggest of Senators spared him- 
self the dreaded humiliation by taking the first train for his old 
Kentucky home, thus leaving the greatest of Presidents in a 
plight which a Victorian novelist would have pronounced sorry 
—to say the least. 


“The New York Times,” said Mr. Taft, “sent to me a man to 
ask my opinion of Mr. Root. I told them without hesitation I be- 
lieved there was no one better fitted for the Presidency in the country. 
The Times published it, and a man wrote to me and asked if my ex- 
perience of 1912 had not shown me the people of this country did 
not care a damn what I thought.”—Press report. 


And what was Mr. Taft’s reply? 


The fact that Maine’s municipal elections showed an aver- 
age Republican gain of 30 per cent. and an average Democratic 
loss of 12 per cent., indicating a Republican majority in the - 
State of 30,000, should not surprise any cne acquainted with the 
political sentiment of New England at the present writing. 


When Speaker Clark declared in Philadelphia that Presi- 
dent Wilson ‘‘bears a burden heavier than any President since 
Lincoln has borne,” he put into a sentence what we have taken 
twenty pages to say elsewhere in this number. 


WasuHIncTon Note,—The old sign, ‘‘Offices of the Presi- 
dent and Congress” has been supplanted by a new one read- 
ing, ‘‘Offices of the President and the State Department.” 


Do you want to go to the Panama Exhibition, now in full swing 
in San Francisco? It’s easy. All you have to do is to win the Five- 
Hundred-Dollar Prize in our Lire’s picture contest, shown on this 
and the opposite page.—Life. 

But does anybody want to go? 





PEACE 


BY GEORGE E. WOODBERRY 





I pray for peace; yet peace is but a prayer. 
How many wars have been in my brief years! 
All races and all faiths, both hemispheres 

My eyes have seen embattled everywhere 

The wide earth through: yet do I not despair 
Of peace that slowly through far ages nears, 
Though not to me the golden morn appears; 

My faith is perfect in time’s issue fair. 


For man doth build on an eternal scale, 
And his ideals are framed of hope deferred; 
The millennium came not; yet Christ did not fail, 
Though ever unaccomplished is His word; 
Him Prince of Peace, though unenthroned, we hail, 
Supreme, when in all bosoms He be heard. 
Grorce E. WoopBERRY. 
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THE VICTORS 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 





Tuey have triumphed who have died; 
They have passed the porches wide, 
Leading from the House of Night 

To the splendid lawns of light. 

They have gone on that far road 
Leading to their new abode, 

And from curtained casements we 
Watch their going wistfully. 


Ah! that turn, that glimpse! That last 
Wondering where their feet have passed! 
They have read new meanings, they 
Who have found the open way. 

Now they know that hill and glen 

Far beyond our mortal ken, 

And they know why Winter turns 

Into April; why Youth burns 

With its dreams that go to rust, 

Why men falter, and yet trust; 

Why the Autumn grieves and sighs 
Underneath the brooding skies; 

Why the grass, with punctual feet, 
Comes in Spring our eyes to greet, 

And white dawn succeeds white dawn, 
And the moon shines on and on. 





THE VICTORS 


They have left our House of Night, 

Faring to the bournes of light. 

Grieve not for them; rather, say, 

“They are victors on the way; 

They have won, for they have read 

The bright secrets of the dead; 

And they gain the deep unknown, 

Hearing Life’s strange undertone. 

In the race across the days 

They are victors; theirs the praise, 

Theirs the glory and the pride— 

They have triumphed, having died!’ 
CHARLES Hanson Towne. 





CLOTURE 


BY CHAMP CLARK 





In the last days of February and the first days of March 
cloture was the resounding theme of every tongue, the text 
of every newspaper. The House of Representatives has it. 
The Senate is debating it. 

“‘Cloture” is our word ‘closure’ Gallicized. So far as its 
use in parliamentary bodies is concerned, Webster defines 
“closure” as follows: “‘A method of putting an end to de- 
bate and securing an immediate vote upon a measure before 
a legislative body. It is similar in effect to the Previous 
Question.” 

In the House ‘‘the previous question,” our name for cloture 
or closure, has been in use almost from the beginning and is of 
high privilege—only two other motions—‘To adjourn” and 
“To lay on the table’—ranking it. With the large House 
membership we could not go very far without it. Mr. Speaker 
Reed once truthfully said: ‘All the rules of the House are in- 
tended to aid in the transaction of business; not to retard it.” 
Most assuredly “‘ the previous question’’—that is, Shall the main 
question now be put?—tends to expedite the transaction of busi- 
ness. When Mr. Speaker Muhlenberg called the first House 
to order he presided over fifty-six members—Rhode Island and 
North Carolina not then being in the Union. 

With so few members there was no necessity for “‘the previ- 
ous question.” In the earlier day there was time sufficient for 
the handful of members to talk to their hearts’ content. The 
House is now composed of four hundred and thirty-five mem- 
bers, two Territorial Delegates, two Commissioners from the 
Philippines, and one from Porto Rico. It is patent that every 
member cannot speak ad libitum. When we conclude that 
there has been a quantum sufficit of debate, some member, usu- 
ally the member having the bill in charge, moves the previous 
question. If that motion prevails, the bill is immediately 
voted on. If the motion for the previous question is defeated, 
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the control of the bill swings to the leader of the opposition to 
the bill. 

“The previous question” is not in order in the Committee 
of the Whole or in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

The history of the curtailment of speeches in the House is 
interesting and pertinent. Until early in 1812, while Henry 
Clay was serving his first term both as a member of the House 
and as Speaker, if a member could secure recognition he could 
talk as long as he pleased about anything and everything under 
heaven. Of all our famous public men, John Randolph of 
Roanoke had the least logical mind. He was much of a scholar, 
and possessed a wonderful store of information, for he had read 
almost everything worth reading. When the spirit moved him, 
which was quite frequently, he delivered orations three or four 
hours long, learned, sparkling, brilliant, on many topics, having 
no sort of connection with one another. Since St. Paul perhaps 
John C. Calhoun possessed the most logical and metaphysical 
mind. It so happened one day in the early part of 1812, while 
Mr. Speaker Clay was temporarily absent from the House, Ran- 
dolph started in on one of his classical but rambling orations, 
whereupon Calhoun, who was acting Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and desired to present some measure 
touching the then prospective war of 1812, made the point of 
order that no member should be permitted to address the House 
unless some proposition, bill, resolution, amendment, or motion 
was pending. Mr. Bibb, of Georgia, Speaker pro tempore, over- 
ruled Calhoun’s point of order, probably because he dreaded 
Randolph’s fiery temper and sarcastic tongue, and the brilliant 
Virginian proceeded. After a while Clay returned and resumed 
the chair. Calhoun immediately made his point of order again, 
and Clay, who was afraid of neither man nor devil, sustained 
it. Thus was taken the first step in regulating speech-making 
in the House; but it did not curtail the length of speeches. 
Clay simply sustained Calhoun’s point without giving any rea- 
son. Somebody, however, must have criticized his ruling, for 
shortly thereafter he wrote a letter to the Government organ 
in Washington explaining and justifying his decision. 

House speeches were not shortened until 1841, when the 
feud between President Tyler and Clay became acute. Clay 
would secure the passage of Whig measures through the Senate 
and send them over to the House, where Henry A. Wise, who 
possessed the most extensive vocabulary known to our history, 
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aided and abetted by a small coterie of “Tylerites,” talked 
Clay’s bills to death. This infuriated “‘The Great Kentuck- 
ian,” one of the most imperious of mortals, to such a degree 
that he induced the House, which was overwhelmingly Whiggish, 
to adopt “the hour rule” in order to put a bit in the mouth 
of Wise. From that day to this no man has been permitted 
to speak longer in the House than one hour except by unani- 
mous consent—a most wholesome rule. 

The longest speech delivered in the House in twenty years 
was Hon. Sereno Elisha Payne’s nine-and-one-half-hour speech 
explaining and defending the Payne Tariff Bill. In reply to 
him I spoke five and one-half hours. To state the facts more 
accurately, we held the floor for nine and one-half and five and 
one-half hours respectively. What were called our speeches 
were really prolonged dialogues with divers and sundry members 
seeking information or endeavoring to bother us; but, as we 
were both speaking without limit by the courtesy of the House, 
and as he was Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and I the ranking Democrat on it, we could not in decency re- 
fuse to answer any pertinent question. As a matter of truth, 
we also answered many which were impertinent. 

It goes without saying that the hour rule would have been 
adopted sooner or later even if Henry A. Wise, with his astound- 
ing vocabulary, had never gotten into action. It was a thing 
inevitable. The growing membership of the House would have 
forced it. I have learned that the enactment of a statute is 
frequently occasioned by the conduct of some one person. So 
in this case Henry A. Wise precipitated the adoption of the 
hour rule. He builded more wisely than he knew. 

Clay, having succeeded by his vast influence in inducing 
the House, a body to which he did not belong, to bend to his . 
iron will, was in high feather, and he went back to the Senate, 
of which he was a member, and endeavored to force the Con- 
script Fathers to adopt the hour rule. They, however, treated 
his ukase with contumely and scorn, and have turned up their 
august noses at the hour rule or any limitation whatsoever on 
debate in the less numerous branch of the National Legisla- 
ture whenever or by whomsoever it has been suggested. They 
probably will continue so to do for some years to come. 


During the fight on the Ship Purchase Bill, forty-five out 
of the ninety-six Senators voted for Senator James A. Reed’s 
quasi-cloture motion on that particular bill; but it is apropos 
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to state that when they did that they were sleepy, weary, sore, 
and animated by a desire for revenge. Certainly they did not 
so vote ‘‘in a cool state of the blood.” Anyway, the forty-five 
did not constitute a majority, and their votes are simply straws 
indicating the direction of the wind. 

It is said that a cloture rule will be introduced in the Senate 
when it meets again, and debate will be had thereon. And 
such a debate—of such unheard-of length! Introducing a rule 
in the Senate and getting it adopted are two propositions very 
different. 

The Senate began with twenty-two members. Certainly 
there was no necessity for any sort of cloture, mild or severe, 
in that far-away day. Now there are ninety-six, and many 
persons outside the Senate and some inside are clamoring for 
cloture; but this clamor is intermittent. When a stubborn 
filibuster is on, the clamor vexes the ears of men; at other times 
it dies out. But, it is to be remarked, the clamor for cloture 
always goes to one bill and to one filibuster! In any fair dis- 
cussion as to what Senators are liable to do about cloture we 
would do well to remember what Senators will not forget for 
one moment when brought squarely face to face with a general 
cloture rule, and that is, that the regular of to-day is quite 
likely to be the filibuster of to-morrow, and vice versa. That 
thought may give them pause. Nor should it be forgotten that 
rules in parliamentary bodies are largely for the protection of 
the rights of the minority, and that majorities and minorities 
have a queer habit of changing places in this country. 

Is filibustering ever justifiable? Any person curious on 
that subject might accumulate some useful information by in- 
quiring of the men who poured a flood of vituperation upon the 
latest filibusters how they regard Arthur Pue Gorman, Matthew 
Stanley Quay, and James Donald Cameron, who led the success- 
ful filibuster against the Lodge Force Bill. If that is not suffi- 
cient, let the seeker after truth confer with the celebrated pun- 
dit, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, who was one of the astutest 
managers of the triumphant filibuster against the Ship Pur- 
chase Bill, and discover what he thought of the great perform- 
ance of Gorman, Quay, and Cameron when they killed his 
Force Bill. Verily, verily, much depends on whose ox is gored. 
Times change and men change with them. 


The great argument against cloture in the Senate is that 
there should be some place in our system of government where 
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questions can be discussed fully—which is absolutely true; but 
even a good thing can be overdone, and unquestionably it is 
sometimes overdone in the Senate. Mere garrulity is not dis- 
cussion, and in the Senate there is no limit to speech except 
human endurance—the endurance of the Senator who is doing 
the talking. When a filibuster against a particular measure is 
carried to such an extreme as to defeat measures absolutely 
necessary for the public welfare, it becomes not only a farce, but 
a nuisance, and should be abated. 

Public opinion, when fully aroused, is an irresistible force. 
I once heard a great Senator say that no bill was ever defeated 
in the Senate which a clear majority of the American people 
really wanted. It might be delayed, but could not be indefi- 
nitely postponed. He cited the amendment providing for the 
election of United States Senators by popular vote and the 
Income Tax as samples. Therefore, according to his dictum, 
when Senators conclude that a majority of our people demand 
cloture in the Senate, then and not earlier the Senate will adopt 
cloture—mild, easy cloture, something midway between the 
severe cloture of the House and the utter lack of cloture in the 
Senate. They perhaps will adopt a rule that at the end of five 
or ten or fifteen or even twenty days of debate on any bill it 
will be in order to move the previous question on the bill or 
on the bill and all amendments to the final passage. Even that 
mild form of cloture is not likely to be adopted in a hurry, for 
the chances are that a majority of Senators do not believe that 
a majority of the people demand Senatorial cloture. 

The average citizen considers legislative 1esults more than 
legislative methods. So soon as he discovers, if he ever does, 
that beneficent and remedial legislation is blocked and de- 
feated in the Senate by reason of a lack of cloture, he will force 
cloture, for in political and legislative matters the average citi- 
zen is supreme. From his fiat there is no appeal except to 
himself at some future day. 

Writers on pugilists and pugilism are fond of quoting the 
sentence, ‘Youth will be served.” That saying is applicable 
here, and the fact that the average age of Senators is so con- 
stantly reduced that the name Senator is slowly becoming a 
misnomer may force Senatorial cloture sooner than is generally 


expected. 
CHAMP CLARK. 





POLITICS AND PROSPERITY 


BY JAMES B. DUKE 





WHILE business prosperity is not the chief concern of in- 
dividuals, the bringing about and maintenance of conditions 
essential to business prosperity is the chief concern of modern 
governments. To keep just peace with foreign nations is per- 
haps more important—but this does not require constant effort; 
to preserve order and maintain the machinery for the adminis- 
tration of justice is equally vital—but this is left largely to 
local authorities. The time and attention of the executive and 
legislative departments of the Federal Government, in normal 
times, ought to be, and are, principally taken up with matters 
that are essentially and fundamentally business matters, hav- 
ing to do with the financial well being of the citizens of the 
United States. The tariff, the income tax, the currency and 
banking laws, the anti-trust laws, the interstate commerce 
commission and trade commission statutes, are all matters of 
precisely this kind. 

It is a great mistake to assume, as to most of these matters, 
that there is a conflict in interest between different classes of 
citizens—certainly if comparative wealth is the basis of the 
classification. Undoubtedly it is unpleasant for the average 
man to pay direct taxes, and therefore, an income tax, es- 
pecially when it is graduated, may be assumed to displease 
the rich, who have to pay it, and, correspondingly, to please 
the poor, who do not have to pay it. Generally speaking, 
though, these matters of business involve no conflict of interest 
whatever. The very conditions that bring good dividends to 
the shareholder and opportunities otherwise for the profitable 
investment of capital, bring good wages and abundant work 
to the wage-earner and good markets to the farmer; and the 
very conditions that bring distress to one bring distress to all. 
The difference between the various elements is not a matter 
of conflict, but a matter of vast difference of degree of interest: 
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the conditions that merely curtail the dividends of the share- 
holder, and lessen the income of the capitalist, may bring the 
best obtainable wage of the laborer to the starvation-point, or, 
worse still, transfer him from the ranks of self-supporting and 
self-respecting labor to the bread-line. 

It is not a pleasant contemplation, but it is the simple truth, 
that since 1904 the whole course of national political affairs, so 
far as it has been influential at all, has been—with one solitary 
exception—toward the depression of business, the hindering of 
business prosperity, the curtailment of the income of the capi- 
talist and the laborer alike. That single exception has been the 
so-called Federal Reserve Act, which, while it has in it possible 
seeds of inflation and danger, is, in the opinion of most com- 
petent financiers, a work of constructive legislation that at 
least makes violent money panics most improbable, and frees 
the currency of the country from the danger of centralized and 
discriminating control. 

That is the only exception, and, in my judgment, bad as 
business now is in this country, if it were not for some of the 
benefits that come to our trade from the European War we 
would now be in a condition infinitely more distressing. Thou- 
sands of men are now out of employment, but there would be 
tens of thousands if peace had reigned. Certain farm products 
have been low because of the war, but it is my belief that cotton 
itself is at as high a price now as it would have been by this 
time if conditions of the first half of 1914 had continued; and 
the prices of other farm products are twice as high. Mills have 
had to close or run on part time, but are better off, infinitely— 
they and their employees—than they would have been had the 
world been spared the sickening sight of men by the millions 
engaged in shooting each other down. The European War is 
a nightmare to all humane men, and ultimately we must suffer 
financially, as well as in our pity and sympathies, on account 
of it, but, so far, its effect on our business prosperity undoubt- 
edly has shown a decided balance of advantage and not disad- 
vantage to us. 

It is an elementary truth that any individual, family, 
community, or nation may spell its business success or failure 
in terms of income and outgo. More received than expended 
means business success, rapid or slow as the excess of receipts 
over expenditure is great or small. More expended than re- 
ceived means failure, quick or delayed as the deficit is great or 
small, and as the resources are considerable or insignificant. 
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This condition is revealed in nations by what is called the 
balance of trade. Some countries—as England—have enormous 
incomes from foreign investments, and some—like Switzerland 
and France (at least so far as Paris is concerned)—have enormous 
incomes from foreign tourists. The United States is neither 
the world’s bank nor the world’s playground. We must, in the 
nature of things, send large sums to European countries in 
interest and dividends, and our rich and _ pleasure-seeking 
compatriots spend much in luxuriant living and luxuriant 
buying in European capitals and recreation districts and shop- 
ping centers. We are producers of things, and if we are to have 
the success that attends an excess of income over outgo, we must 
make our export of things sold sufficiently exceed our import of 
things bought to do more than balance our interest charges and 
tourist expenditures. If this so obvious thing be true, might 
not one expect to find a policy in the administration of national 
affairs that would seek to increase exports and seek to decrease 
imports? Could the head of any manufacturing, farming, or 
other producing business defend a policy in favor of decreased 
sales and increased purchases? Has not ‘‘raise your own sup- 
plies” and make your surplus for sale as large as possible been 
the advice given to, though, unfortunately, not always heeded 
by, farmers everywhere? 

The fact, however, is that the deliberate, and apparently 
premeditated, conduct of our Federal Government since 1904 
has tended to prevent our “‘raising our own supplies,”’ and tended 
to make our surplus for sale as small, and not as large, as possible. 

The building of an export business in manufactured products 
is a difficult undertaking. The customs, tastes, desires, even 
whims, of the prospective buyers must be carefully studied and 
heeded. Their currency, terms of credit, and methods of dis- 
tribution to the consumer must be taken into account. Most 
of our manufactured products have, as a large item of their cost, 
labor, and our foreign competitors have cheaper labor than we 
have now, and cheaper, I trust, than we ever will have. No 
concern, whose products are without patent protection, can 
hope to build an export business unless it has adequate capital 
to make large investments, whose return—like bread cast upon 
the waters—it may see ‘‘after many days,”’ and may not see 
at all unless its operations are so large as to give it a maxi- 
mum of efficiency and economy in production. In other words, 
a manufacturing concern that builds an export business worth 
while must be a big concern—it must be a part of ‘‘big business.” 
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Now, since 1904, nothing has been quite so antipathetic to 
the Federal Government—quite so conducive to the hostility 
and sinister suspicion of all departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment—as ‘‘big business.”” Undoubtedly “‘big business,” as well 
as little business, has erred and erred grievously, and these errors 
have deserved the corrective influence—severe condemnation, 
if you please—of the legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments. So far, very well. But the vital fault is that it has not 
been the wrongs, but the size—the power—that have been 
crucified. Power and wealth—accompanied by the evidence 
of a desire to accumulate power and wealth—led to the con- 
demnation and disintegration of the Standard Oil Company and 
the American Tobacco Company. It is the basis of the charge 
of the Government in the Steel case, the Harvester case, and the 
Cash Register case. Now, wealth and power in a business 
organization bring a capacity for evil, it is true—as do talent and 
power in an individual—but they are essential, in the one case 
as in the other, to the accomplishment of much good. 

No one can read the decisions of the courts in the anti-trust 
cases, nor the briefs for the prosecution in such cases, without 
being brought to the fact that it is mere “bigness” that is 
crucial and condemnatory; all else is detail. Motives are 
questioned in some cases, but they are motives that involve 
an ambition to become big; forms of growth are denounced, but 
in the very opinions that condemn them it is said that substance 
is infinitely more than form. In one case—as in Standard Oil 
and Tobacco—the company is criticized for not being sufficient- 
ly considerate of the welfare of competitors; while in another— 
the Steel case—the complaint is that too much consideration 
has been accorded competitors. In the one case and the other 
the real objection is to size and success. 

There has been nothing unintended in the attitude of the 
executive department of the Federal Government in this mat- 
ter. As early as January, 1910, the Attorney-General in the 
argument of one of the anti-trust cases in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, conceded his effort to be one to cripple 
the foreign commerce of his country, and put upon Congress 
the responsibility for his action. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” he said, 
“Congress was undoubtedly, in passing that Act (the Sherman 
Act), expressing the mature, deliberate judgment of the people 
of the United States, that it was far more important to them that 
all combinations of the character that we have here should be 
destroyed, than that our great foreign trade and commerce 
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should expand as it has done, and that we should be as rich a 
nation as we are,” 

Well, so far as the cases have reached the Supreme Court, 
the ‘‘mature, deliberate judgment of the people of the United 
States,’ as interpreted by the Federal Department of Justice, 
has been invariably enforced, and some of the effective builders 
of our ‘‘foreign trade’’—some of those who had contributed to 
making the “nation as rich as we are’’—have been put out of 
business. In the mean time, so far as I have been advised, the 
serried ranks of interrogation-points that surround and threaten 
successful business men have not been diminished, but have 
been increased in their numbers and in their terrors, by new leg- 
islation and new commissions and new inquisitions. 

In the midst of this condemnation and uncertainty, the 
exporters have drawn back, naturally. Their business did not 
disappear overnight. There has been nothing deliberate about 
it; no purposed curtailment of effort; business men do not 
regulate their affairs with the view of teaching either the Gov- 
ernment or the voters a lesson. Inevitably (subject to the ab- 
normal conditions that the European War has brought) there has 
been a curtailment of our manufactured exports because of the 
hostility of all the circumstances toward the exporters. Can the 
export trade in harvesting machinery be energetically exploited 
when the company that makes and markets harvesting ma- 
chinery is fighting, through the courts, for its life? Can the 
export trade in cash-registers receive the full thought and energy 
of the chief executive of a company when he is trying to reverse 
and annul a sentence of imprisonment? 

There has been, then, a cutting down of our export business 
by a tendency to cripple those who have the capital and organi- 
zation essential to effective competition in the export fields. 
This has been to the loss of these companies and to their em- 
ployees, who might have labored in the production of goods for 
export, and to merchants, farmers, laborers who would have 
supplied the wants of these employees, if the employees could 
have enjoyed the luxury of satisfying their wants. 

The place of these exporters is not to be taken by small 
independent exporters permitted, by a dispensation, to work in 
combination in their foreign trade in violation of a law that is 
a criminal statute and therefore presumably defines a crime. 
There ought to be no permission given to commit a crime. 
If the statute in truth defines what ought to be criminal— 
what shocks the conscience of the average good citizen—there 
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can be no excuse for a dispensation that will prevent its 
execution, wherever the jurisdiction of the United States ex- 
tends. If, as construed by the courts, it does not describe 
what is properly a crime, it ought not to exist as a crim- 
inal statute. In any event, foreign trade will not be gotten 
by any voluntary association, subject to the looseness of 
control and the jealousies and bickerings of such associations. 
It is to be gotten, if at all, by highly organized, largely cap- 
italized concerns, having income already assured sufficient 
to enable them to look with complacency upon initial losses 
in foreign fields. In some lines of new business—as in auto- 
mobiles—an individual may “from the ground,” and without 
co-operation except from his employees, succeed, but generally, 
short as the individual’s life is, a business concern of the capacity 
required is resultant from the combination, at some time or 
other, in some form or other, of the business, brains, and training 
of several—perhaps many—formerly competing companies. 
Having adopted a policy, the recognized effect of which was 
to discourage our export sales and thus diminish our income of 
foreign gold, our Government, with the change of administra- 
tion in 1918, in its tariff legislation, adopted a policy deliberately 
designed to increase our purchases from abroad—and thus, at the 
same time, to diminish the opportunities of employment of our 
workmen, and increase our outgo of gold. The tariff question 
has been discussed since the world—the business world—began, 
and the man who thought he had a new word to add to the dis- 
cussion would be rash and presumptuous. I hope I am neither 
the one nor the other, but it is and always has been to me one 
of the things past finding out, how any one whose schooling 
has been in practical business matters, and whose opportunities 
have included the opportunity to watch the larger currents of 
trade, can favor as a fiscal policy for his country what he recog- 
nizes as sheer folly for himself, or his family, or his neighbors. 
There must be an analogy between the state of mind that 
in 1896 led some to favor free silver and the state of mind that 
in 1915 leads others—perhaps largely the same people—to favor 
free trade. If the world were one—with the same mints and 
coinage laws and currency denominations extending every- 
where—it is easy to believe that the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver and gold at a fixed ratio would be practicable and wise. 
If the world were one, it is also conceivable that it would attain 
its highest development if each section devoted itself to the 
production of what it could produce best, buying from other 
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sections what they could produce better, and giving in exchange 
its own supreme and glorified products. There would be 
involved in this conception, though, equality of wages, unselfish- 
ness in men, and a complete making over of human nature, as 
well as of political and industrial life. But the world is still 
composed of contending forces and if we are to play our part in 
the world’s trade we must, in the first place, have a currency 
such as the world uses, and we must, in the second place, make 
our fiscal policies conform to things as they are, and not to things 
as they might be. England, with its enormous interest and 
dividend income from foreign lands, needs industrial growth less 
than any other country, and, except England, there is no 
country whose government is not jealously attempting to hold 
for its own producers its own markets, and to obtain for them, 
and to encourage them in the obtaining, foreign markets for the 
disposition of their surplus. 

Yes, there is one other: our own. But more than any other 
country on earth we need that policy. We are yet a new land, 
with undeveloped resources, with high wages, with substan- 
tially no foreign investments, and we require an export trade. 
If our policy of opening our markets to the foreigner insured his 
opening his markets to us, the situation would be different, but 
such is not the fact and such is not the tendency. In the 
game of business, as in most other games, men take advantage of, 
rather than imitate, the mistakes of their rivals. 

We can survive, with our exports of agricultural products 
and our sporadic and unorganized exports of manufactured 
products to set off against our foreign interest payments and 
tourist expenditures, but only if our own producers are pro- 
tected in their occupancy of their home market. Whatever 
party platforms may say to the contrary, there has been no 
revision of the tariff in fifty years that did not, in some things 
and to some extent, recognize the desirability of protection. 
But our last tariff law was framed by those who deny the validity 
of the principle; the protection it gives is haphazard and half- 
hearted; it was designed deliberately to increase the consump- 
tion by our own people of foreign-made goods, and, to the ex- 
tent it succeeds, to diminish the market of the American 
producer. 

The normal effect of all fiscal legislation and trade tenden- 
cies has been turned awry, in one direction or another, by the 
cataclysm that involves the whole of Europe; but before that 
cataclysm happened there were tendencies unmistakable to the 
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observant business man. He deceives himself, and not others, 
who says that the business conditions here were good in June 
and July of 1914. The trade balance—the excess of our sales 
over our purchases—had been $308,624,462 in our favor during 
the first seven months of 1913; during the first seven months 
of 1914 our sales exceeded our purchases by only $60,579,830. 
A change so soon of $250,000,000 in this absolute barometer 
is more significant than any theory of what should happen, 
however so ingeniously devised or attractively expressed. 

No man can assert it as a fact, but I repeat that, in my 
deliberate judgment, formed not without careful thought, it 
has been only the tragedy of war that has prevented our con- 
dition from becoming disastrous even by this time. The war 
has thrust opportunities for export business upon us, and in 
the mean time our home market has, in spite of ourselves, been 
left to our own producers, for the simple reason that Europe 
cannot at the same time conduct war and produce goods for the 
American markets. 

What is the cause and what the cure for this singular an- 
tagonism of governmental authorities to what is conducive to 
prosperity? No man desires ill for his country—least of all 
men upon whom their countrymen have conferred the honor 
and the responsibility of high office. Successful business men 
in charge of large affairs have undoubtedly, in their zeal, erred, 
and so, in their zeal, have public men whose ambitions have 
been along the line of politics rather than of business achieve- 
ment. Is it possible that public men are more intent on the 
punishment of successful business men, and preventing the 
accumulation of large personal fortunes, than on achieving a 
condition of helpfulness to all? In a country so large and rich 
as ours it is idle to attempt to bring about a condition inimical 
to the accumulation of great wealth that is not also inimical 
to the wage-earner, the farmer, and all self-supporting men. 

The cure for present ills is certainly not in the projection of 
the successful business-builder into public office; public office 
requires talents that the business-builder has not had time nor 
environment to cultivate. The business man who enters poli- 
tics, without acquaintance with public men or general knowledge 
of public affairs, is apt to be most inefficient. Cannot the 
cure come, in part at least, from cordial co-operation and con- 
ference, on business matters, between substantial, sober, and 
successful men of business on the one hand, and the men in 
charge of the administration of public affairs on the other? I 
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do not mean that men in charge of the administration of public 
affairs should yield their judgment—only that they perfect it 
through frank consultation with successful business men who 
surely wish no ill to their country; but rather crave prosperity, 
not for themselves alone, but for the whole people, of whom 
they claim to constitute a component part as patriotic citizens. 

President Wilson never said a wiser or truer thing than when, 
away back before the national conventions, he declared that all 
residents of this commercial country—miners, manufacturers, 
producers, bankers, lawyers, preachers, teachers—all ‘are neces- 
sarily business men, and that, consequently, viewed aright, there 
could be no real conflict of interests, but there must be genuine 
co-operation along the whole line to attain mutual advantage 
throughout the world and the personal happiness that springs 
from common prosperity at home. 

If all men in business and all men in public office—not 
excluding the President himself—will take this saying to heart 
and, in approaching difficult problems, act upon it openly, fairly, 
and manfully in the broad and thoughtful spirit in which it was 
given, the way will quickly open to the most splendid era this 


country has ever known. 
James B. DUKE. 
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RUSSIA’S STRUGGLE FOR AN OUTLET 


BY SVETOZAR TONJOROFF 





Amone the dramatic events of the unparalleled clash of 
peoples in this war of the nations is the spectacle of the bombard- 
ment of the Strait of the Dardanelles by an Anglo-French fleet, 
the most powerful engine of warfare that has ever been assem- 
bled in one action, led by an obsolete Russian cruiser, the 
Askold, a relic of the disastrous conflict with Japan. The 
operations of the great international armada, and the presence 
in it of one of the remnants of the Russian naval power which 
escaped the destructive force of the Japanese fleet in the fateful 
year of 1904, are coincidences of vast significance in the present 
turn in the world’s affairs. 

An inkling of this significance may be gathered from the 
triumphant incident in the Russian Duma a few weeks ago, 
when the representatives of the Russian peoples—Great Rus- 
sians, White Russians, Little Russians, Poles, Lithuanians, 
Ukrainians, Tartars—rose as one man in a tumultuous demon- 
stration of enthusiasm to the announcement in the Chamber by 
the Armenian, M. Sazonoff, Minister of Foreign Affairs, that 
Russia at last was assured of the attainment of her ancient goal, 
Constantinople—Tsarigrad, the City of the Tsars! The por- 
tentous silence with which this declaration was received in the 
capitals of the other members of the Triplice augmented instead 
of detracting from the suggestiveness of the occasion. The 
roar of the guns had hardly begun at the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles when the Russian press, now more than ever guided 
by the strong hand of officialdom, gave vent to a bitter and uni- 
versal presentiment of disappointment—or was it menace?— 
at the prospect of a failure in the achievement of a national 
ideal, perhaps the only ideal which unites all the races of the 
Russian Empire. 

A glance at the steady southward march of Russia through 
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a series of wars for more than a thousand years past will aid 
in the realization of the intensity of the passion which dominates 
Russian diplomacy and Russian arms in the present appalling 
crisis. Beside this ancient aspiration of a fast-growing people 
of almost a hundred and fifty millions of souls, the ambitions 
and resentments of the rest of the world—the French longing 
for Alsace-Lorraine, the Italian desire for the “restoration” of 
the lost provinces, the German demand for a “‘place in the 
sun,” and even the vital British struggle for mastery of the 
seaways—appear as mere impulses of yesterday. 

The southward pressure of the Russian mass began in the 
semi-legendary period of the Varangians, who, in the person of 
the Viking Ruric, laid the foundations of the Russian Empire in 
Novgorod—the New City which at the beginning of the tenth 
century was already hoary with age. It was Oleg, the successor 
and kinsman of Ruric, who led the Russians in their first on- 
slaught upon the towered walls of Constantinople in 906. 
Then it was that a Russian invading army—an army of Pagans, 
who offered human sacrifices—first beheld the glamour of the 
city which was destined to appeal dominantly to the Muscovite 
imagination to this day. After Oleg came his successor, Sviato- 
slav, Grand Duke of Kiev, on the path of conquest southward. 
Through the Varangian line to the beginning of the Romanoff 
dynasty the same pressure toward the City of the Tsars is in- 
dicated by sporadic and unsuccessful adventurings toward a 
domination of Byzantium, the mistress of the Mediterranean 
and the religious capital of the Eastern world. 

In the time of Peter the Great, and largely under the influence 
of his mighty personality, the southward march of Russia be- 
came a fixed policy, almost an instinct of Russian statecraft. 
Having opened the much-desired “‘window into Europe” by 
the establishment of St. Petersburg, and obtained free access 
to the Baltic, the sovereign whose achievements assured a Euro- 
pean destiny to Russia set about the inherited task of securing 
for his empire a seaport which should be open all the year round, 
unlike Archangel, on the White Sea, or Kronstadt, on the Baltic. 
His campaign against Turkey, in 1711, the overwhelming disaster 
that came upon him on the Pruth, the devoted efforts by which 
his mistress, Catherine, succeeded in satisfying the cupidity of 
the Grand Vizier and the withdrawal of the Tsar from his abor- 
tive advance upon Constantinople, at the cost of all the jewelry 
which the future Empress could scrape together, are incidents 
of a reign which reads like a romance. 
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But the failure on the Pruth blazed the path for similar 
dramatic ventures in the future, of which the latest—and per- 
haps the last—is being related every morning at the breakfast- 
tables of the two Americas in the columns of the morning press. 
In his unsuccessful advance upon the Sweet Waters of Europe, 
Peter the Great, always a constructive statesman, had adopted 
the principle that it was Russia’s part to aid the Christians 
under the horse-tail standards of the Turks. He had sought 
to reach the dazzling goal, not across the Black Sea after the 
example of Oleg, but overland, through the country of an op- 
pressed Christian people, the Rumanians of the Danubian 
Hospodarates of Moldavia and Wallachia. The precedent was 
destined to be followed with fidelity by his successors, including 
conspicuously Catherine the Great, Nicholas I., Alexander II., 
and the last-named sovereign’s grandson, Nicholas II. Each 
of these assumed—or attempted to assume—the rdle of pro- 
tector of the Christians subject to the Porte. 

The assumption of such a part by Russia was made all the 
easier by the circumstance that practically all the races under 
Ottoman rule were kin to her, either by the single bond of 
religious unity (as represented by the Eastern Orthodox Church), 
as in the case of the Rumanians and the Greeks, or by the double 
affinity of faith and blood, as in the case of the Bulgarians, the 
Servians, and the Montenegrins. The Empress Catherine con- 
ceived the romantic project of reviving the might and the 
glories of Byzantium—the Eastern Rome—under a scion of the . 
House of Romanoff. To that end she named one of her grand- 
sons Constantine, after the founder of the city upon the Golden 
Horn. The Grand Duke had been dedicated at his birth to the 
destiny of ascending the throne of the Eastern Cesars. The 
failure of Catherine’s plans was due to the delay of her Grand 
Admiral, Alexis Orloff, in attacking the Dardanelles after he 
had smashed the Turkish navy off the island of Chios and an- 
nihilated its remnants in the harbor of Tchesmé, on the main- 
land opposite. When Orloff’s fleet appeared off the entrance 
to the strait, he found that the Ottomans, acting then under 
French direction as now under German, had fortified it to an 
extent that made it impregnable. 

But the Empress had succeeded in accomplishing a definite 
result by the campaign against Constantinople. She had so 
terrorized the Sultan Abdul Hamid I. that in 1774 he signed 
the treaty of Kiitchuk Kainardji, by which he bound himself 
to open the Dardanelles to Russia on the terms enjoyed by the 
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one greatly favored nation, France, and recognized the pro- 
tectorate of the great Empress of the North over the Christians 
of his empire. That treaty, which was designed to reduce 
Turkey to the position of a sort of trans-Euxine province, had 
the effect of arousing the collective suspicions of the rest of 
Christendom and brought in its wake a series of tragic events, 
including the Crimean War. 

In the memorable siege of Sevastopol the concert of Europe, 
then consisting of Great Britain, France, and Sardinia, de- 
monstrated its determination as well as its ability to interpose 
a barrier of arms between Russia and the realization of her 
dream to establish herself at Constantinople. When Alexander 
II. mounted the throne of the Romanoffs upon the tragic 
death of his father, Nicholas I., in 1856, he performed a historic 
act of renunciation under the victorious guns of the Allies. 
He appended his signature to the Treaty of Paris, under the 
terms of which Russia was locked out of the Dardanelles and 
the key was thrown away, so to speak, on the assumption that 
the decree of Paris was a law of nature. And yet to-day two 
of the Powers which imposed that treaty upon Russia are burn- 
ing tons of powder in the Strait of the Dardanelles in a deter- 
mined attempt to reverse their own verdict and let Russia out 
of the pent-up Utica of the Black Sea. 

But the Treaty of Paris was not a binding instrument in 
Russian eyes even in the years that immediately followed its 
signature. In 1877, responding to an undoubtedly strong 
sentiment among the mass of the people, Alexander undertook 
to undo the deed which had been accomplished amid the thun- 
der of cannon on the Crimea. He declared war upon Turkey— 
one of those chronic undertakings which had dotted the Balkan 
Peninsula with Russian graves and incidentally had brought 
freedom to the Danubian principalities, to Servia and Greece. 

The stirring events of that struggle—the stubborn resis- 
tance of the Turks, the enormous losses of the invaders, the crea- 
tion of the principality of Bulgaria, the recognition of the in- 
dependence of Rumania and Servia as a result of the war—are 
memories of yesterday. But in the essential purpose of that 
conflict Russia failed, and the failure seared the heart of the 
Russian people. When the Russian army arrived before the 
walls of Constantinople, the longed-for recompense for the sac- 
rifices of ten centuries, it found the gigantic shadow of England’s 
forbidding hand at the gates of Tsarigrad. A British fleet in 
Besica Bay, with decks cleared for action, swung ready, with 
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steam up and full ammunition chests, to enforce the “Stop!” 
which Beaconsfield uttered in the hour of the greatest triumph 
of the Muscovites. It is related by eye-witnesses that the 
Russian soldiers—not merely the officers, but the rank and file 
—wept as they beheld the gleaming domes of Santa Sophia, 
from which they were being debarred by the might of Bri- 
tannia, standing at the gates of Russia’s desire with a drawn 
sword. 

At the Congress of Berlin, where Bismarck, Beaconsfield, and 
Andrdssy forced Russia from the path to the open sea which 
her triumphant legions had beaten, Europe once more affirmed 
its veto upon the southward march which Ruric had begun, 
and once more pronounced the decree which the battalions of 
the Allies had spoken at Sevastopol. 

Russia, with her customary tenacity, bowed to the inevi- 
table for the moment, withdrew her forces from the Balkan 
Peninsula, and promptly undertook a new adventure which 
reflects little credit, either upon the statesmanship or the hu- 
manity of her governing men. Having been debarred from 
Constantinople, Russian statesmen settled down to a policy 
of tampering with the virtual independence of Bulgaria and 
Servia, the two small Slav States which owed their liberties 
to Russian intervention. There are bitter memories at Sofia 
of the underground methods of Russian diplomacy—of whole- 
sale corruption, varied by threats and seditious agitations, of 
abductions of princes and insidious attacks upon the vitality 
of constitutions. It is recalled in Vienna that King Alexander 
of Servia, attached to Austria at a period when Russia sought 
to establish her influence at Belgrade, fell by the hands of 
assassins, with his Queen, Draga Maschin, and that he was suc- 
ceeded by the strongly pro-Russian Peter Karageorgievitch. All 
these feverish activities are ascribed by adverse critics to Rus- 
sia’s unscrupulous determination to keep a way open toward 
Stamboul and the Dardanelles. But this is a page upon which 
no lover of Russia cares to dwell. 

The opposition which Russian statecraft met with in the 
Near East had one incidental effect—that of diverting the at- 
tention of the Tsar’s statesmen to the Far East in the century- 
long search for an open outlet. There is reason to believe that 
the first signs of the new impulse toward Far Eastern expansion 
which became apparent in St. Petersburg in the early nineties 
of the nineteenth century were received with hopeful gratifica- 
tion in Vienna and Berlin. These aggressive energies at the 
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other end of the world seemed to give promise of a respite nearer 
home to both Austria-Hungary and Germany. The archives of 
the foreign office at Vienna contain a copy of a note wherein 
Austria pledges herself to refrain from exerting pressure upon 
the Russian frontier in the event of a conflict between Russia 
and Japan. Germany gave similar assurances to her mighty 
neighbor. At both Vienna and Berlin there was a hope, almost 
pathetic in its intensity, that, having put her hand to the plow 
in Asia, Russia would not turn back to the oft and vainly fur- 
rowed fields of Europe. 

These expectations, however, were not justified by events. 
The hand of the Muscovite giant, stretched across the width 
of two continents, came into contact with the full strength of 
the Japanese pygmy. The Japanese battalions decided at the 
battles of the Yalu, of Liao-Yang, of Mukden, that Russia 
must lose the ice-free harbor of Port Arthur, which she had ob- 
tained from China by the expedient known as a lease, and of 
Dalny, which had been evoked overnight as if by a magic 
wand, and the decision was confirmed by the treaty of Ports- 
mouth. Once more the greatest nation in the world, in point 
of population, with the sole exception of China, found itself 
balked of a free outlet to the seaways of the globe. 

Forced back from its advanced position in the Far East, 
the restless and perpetual southward pressure of Russia made 
itself felt almost instantly after the astonishing events of 1904 
and 1905 in its earlier channel. For the next decade, leading 
up to the sharp interchange of despatches between Vienna and 
Berlin, on the one hand, and London, Paris, and St. Petersburg 
on the other, the nations of Central Europe and of the Balkans 
felt the reviving Russian interest in European affairs. There 
were treason trials in Austria, at which the authorities dis- 
closed the agency of eminent Russians, including Count Vladi- 
mir Bobrinski, one of the leaders in the Duma and a former 
president of the Slavic Benevolent Society of St. Petersburg. 
There were signs and portents in the political sky. There was 
a movement under the surface of things in the Balkans—and 
then came the Balkan War, breaking like a clap of thunder upon 
the expensively bolstered up tranquillity of Europe. 

The clash of swords in Southeastern Europe roused omi- 
nous echoes in the North and in the West. Russian battalions 
were called to the colors as a ‘‘precautionary measure.” Aus- 
trian divisions were mobilized upon similar grounds. At the 
end of the first Balkan War came the second Balkan War, in 
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which Bulgaria was robbed of the fruits of her costly victories 
by the combined assaults of her former allies, reinforced by 
Rumania and supplemented by Turkey. They will tell you at 
Sofia that the collapse of the Balkan League and the despoiling 
of Bulgaria by the Allies whose battles she had fought with 
such conspicuous success were the outcome of Russia’s deter- 
mination to strengthen at all costs her Servian outpost on the 
Austrian frontier and to weaken and humiliate Bulgaria, the 
country which she never had been able to bend to her purposes, 
and whose growth in territory and in civilization constituted a 
barrier on the Russian road to Constantinople. 

After the second Balkan War came the continued tremor of 
hidden forces which found expression in the bloody deed of 
Sarajevo on June 28, 1914, when the Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand and his consort, Princess Sophie of Hohenberg, fell by 
the hand of a Servian youth whose head was hot with the fire 
of a nationalist agitation that had its origin in Belgrade. The 
next step in the tragedy toward which the world was being ir- 
resistibly swept was the resumption by Russia of its old réle 
as the champion of an oppressed Slavic people—the réle which 
Peter the Great had first assumed in his attempted march tow- 
ard Constantinople by way of the Hospodarates of Wallachia 
and Moldavia. This, too, on the heels of a remarkable reversal 
of her established policy of 1913, when the champion of the 
Slavic races had permitted the spoliation of a Slavic nation, the 
Bulgarians, by three non-Slavic countries—Rumania, Greece, 
and Turkey. In 1913 Russia had presided at the dismember- 
ment of Bulgaria. In 1914 the presentation of an Austrian 
ultimatum at Belgrade sent the Russian sword leaping from its 
scabbard on the ground that the sovereignty of a Slavic people 
had been menaced. Then the curtain rose upon the great strug- 
gle which is convulsing the world and casting grave doubts 
upon the efficiency of civilization. 

And in this struggle, apart from the strange reversal of ver- 
dicts which has ranged the two mighty democracies of Europe 
shoulder to shoulder with its most powerful autocracy, is the 
astounding spectacle of those democracies fighting for the de- 
struction of the very barriers which they have built up by force 
of arms to restrain that autocracy from dominating the world. 
Great Britain, which in 1877 had cleared decks for action in a 
determined effort to prevent Russia from approaching one 
step farther toward the forbidden strait, is hurling its sea- 
forces at the forts which Turkey has erected in its endeavors to 
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conserve its existence and carry out the mandates of England 
in the past. France, which precipitated the Crimean War be- 
cause she could not tolerate even the prospect of Russian mastery 
in the Near East suggested by Russia’s claim to the right of 
protectorate over the Christians of the Ottoman Empire, is 
backing the British ally in the terrific bombardment, with the 
obsolete Russian cruiser in the réle ascribed in Scripture to 
the “little child.” Verily, an almost unbelievable contradic- 
tion, which might well cause Disraeli to lie uneasy in the peace- 
ful shadows of Westminster Abbey and break the repose of 
Alexander I. in the Kremlin. 

And these operations have been undertaken at this stage of 
the general war because of a commercial necessity, the same. 
necessity which has been the real motive beneath all the senti- 
ment, religious and political, that has actuated the perpetual 
southward pressure of the Colossus of the North. The guns 
of the allied fleet are beating down the barrier that is keeping 
the Russian wheat crop of last year cooped up in the Black 
Sea. It is the argument of bread, the most powerful of all 
arguments, that is directing the fire of the gunners and the 
policies of their governments in the great assault upon the Dar- 
danelles. It is precisely the same motive—the motive of self- 
preservation—that has vitalized and perpetuated Russia’s am- 
bition to unfurl her flag over the towers of Constantinople. 

Will Russia be balked of her purpose in the readjustment 
of boundaries that will follow the pending universal convulsion? 
Or will a compromise be forced upon her by her Allies by the 
formation of a neutralized territory? 

Upon the answer to these questions will depend the peace 
of Europe after the present war has been fought out. And 


the temper of the Russian people is not reassuring. 
SVETOZAR TONJOROFF. 





INFERIOR AND SUPERIOR RACES 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 





OnE thing connected with the present war in Europe has 
particularly impressed me. It is the intimation that I have 
heard from time to time that this is, first of all, a race war and 
that it is, in the second place, a struggle to determine whether 
England or Germany shall rule the world. 

I do not suppose that any one, who has thought about the 
matter, believes that it is possible to describe or even suggest, 
in any single phrase, all the motives that have gone into this 
mighty struggle. At any rate, I think it is safe to say that, 
back of all other causes, there is the ambition to be first, to be 
the leading power in the world. The nations do not desire to 
destroy each other, because each is necessary to the other, 
and the world would certainly be poorer, from every point of 
view, if either Germany, France, England, or Russia should 
suddenly drop out of it. What each belligerent desires, appar- 
ently, is not to destroy, but to cripple the other, to get its op- 
ponent at a disadvantage so that he will be compelled to accept 
a subordinate position. There is behind this war, in other words, 
the desire on the one hand to obtain a position of superiority, 
and, on the other, the fear that a superior position will be lost. 
And so important and necessary to the happiness of races and 
of nations is this superiority that in order to maintain it they 
are willing to sacrifice their own best blood and all the property 
which they have accumulated with so much pains and so much 
effort, and at the same time they are eager to destroy their 
neighbors’ property and to kill and maim as many of their 
young men as is necessary to win. 

Not only are they willing to inflict and to suffer in turn all 
these cruelties, but like some desperate gambler, they are pre- 
pared to risk their own future and their children’s future on 
the chances of what to an outsider seems at best a doubtful 
victory, because, whoever wins, the masses of the people will 
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have to settle down and live side by side with the memories of 
all those who have died and those who have suffered and all 
the bitterness and hatred between them. 

When I consider the cost of this war; when I think of the 
blood that has been shed; of the property that has been des- 
troyed and the misery that has been caused—I am sometimes 
inclined to thank God that I am not a member of a superior 
race. Rather I am disposed to thank God that I belong to a 
people that cannot hope and does not desire to prosper at the 
cost of any other race. 

There is a certain advantage in belonging to a race that has 
to make its way peacefully through the world; a race that 
prospers, if it prospers at all, because it has made friends rather 
than enemies of the people by whom it is surrounded. There 
is a certain satisfaction, also, in belonging to a race whose hope 
of success in the world consists in making itself useful to the 
world, and it is not wholly a disadvantage to the Negro that, 
though he shouid fight in every war as he has in this, it is not 
to maintain his own superiority, but that of some other race, 
that he fights. 

These considerations have raised in my mind the question 
as to what it is, exactly, that we mean when we speak of racial 
superiority. In particular it has raised the question in regard to 
the subject races or those occupying second or third place in 
the world, what should they think and what sort of superiority 
should they strive for. 

For example, it is said that the present war brings us one 
step nearer to a war with Japan, and from now on, perhaps, 
we shall be watching anxiously and eagerly everything that is 
said or done by Japan, always with the suspicion that whatever 
is said or whatever is done it is something to be feared, some- 
thing to be resisted. 

But this talked-of war with Japan, it is said again, is merely 
the beginning of a bigger and more terrible world war which 
must some day take place between the dark-skinned and the 
light-skinned races of the earth. It is assumed that the dark- 
skinned people, who are now classed along with the Slavs as 
inferior peoples, will infallibly imitate the example of the 
superior races; that they will plot and plan and secretly con- 
trive means for overcoming those who stand above them, 
meanwhile interpreting every action of their rivals in the 
worst possible light and unconsciously employing every pos- 
sible means to incite fear and hate, so that at last, when their 
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hour finally strikes, the lesser peoples will be ready and willing 
to rise up and throw off the protection which the stronger 
races have imposed upon them. In that case the fear and 
hate which they have cherished secretly in their hearts will 
give them courage to be as ruthless in their rebellion as the 
superior races are likely to be in suppressing it. And they will 
do this in order to convince themselves and the rest of the world 
that they are really not inferiors, but the equals, if not the su- 
periors, of the white races. 

Such seems to be the programme which it is generally pre- 
sumed that those who are now regarded as inferior races—though 
of course they do not regard themselves so—will pursue with re- 
gard to the superior races, the races in control. This is, I have 
no doubt, an attractive programme to some persons, particularly 
agitators, and as there seems to be even more agitators among 
white people than among colored, I have no doubt there are 
many white people to whom this seems a perfectly proper and 
natural method of procedure. For one thing, the very general 
belief that it is the natural course to take under the conditions 
in which the white and the dark races now live, is the excuse 
for the harsh measures that it seems necessary to use now and 
then to keep the lesser peoples in their lesser places. 

There is, however, for races and nations, as well as for in- 
dividuals, more than one way to be superior. One race may, 
for example, be superior to the other by the simple process of 
getting on top and holding the other down. It may, however, 
become superior by learning to do some one thing better than 
any one else in the world. And this may be a very simple 
thing; it may be raising cotton or it may be writing a book. 

There is only room for one race, one group, and finally one 
individual to be superior, if superiority consists in holding a 
place on top with every one else somewhere between that place 
and the bottom. On the other hand, there is opportunity for 
almost every one to be superior if superiority consists in per- 
forming some kind of useful service in an exceptional manner. 
Almost every race and almost every individual possesses some 
gifts that make it or him exceptional. There is almost certain to 
be some directions in which an individual or a race may be of 
greater service than in others. To seek and find that place is 
to be successful. To fill that place in an exceptional way is 
to be superior. 

Therefore, the races which are down and are seeking to rise 
should consider this road to superiority. They will make a 
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mistake if they imitate the superior races in the struggle for a 
superiority that is grounded on force and conquest. We should 
ask each nation that claims to be superior, before we accept it 
as such and set it up as a model for ourselves, in what precisely 
its superiority consists. Nations, races, and individuals should 
not be classed as superior simply, but we should know in what 
they are superior and then we can determine whether we de- 
sire to imitate them. 

What we should strive to do, to put it simply and squarely, 
is contribute our part toward bringing into existence a civiliza- 
tion in which superiority is based on service, and not contribute 
more than we have to to maintain a civilization in which 
superiority is based on force. We should look forward to a 
civilization based on racial peace rather than one based on 
racial war and racial subjugation. 

Such a conclusion will seem very simple-minded and quite 
impractical. ‘To choose such a course would mean that the 
lesser peoples, in their struggle upward, must be willing to 
plod painfully, patiently forward, winning their way as they 
go, proving that in each gain they make for themselves they 
are at the same time enriching the world at large, that in each 
step upward they have lifted not merely themselves, but the 
whole world above them. 

Perhaps no race or people would choose to advance in this 
way, unless it was compelled to do so. It is much more thrilling 
to be able to feel that, just because you know your own worth 
better than any one else, you likewise have the courage to 
make peremptory demands upon the world for what is plainly 
your due, and then enforce these demands, if necessary, with 
the shedding of blood. 

However, it will be a long time before the little brown people 
of the world will be in a position to enforce their claims in this 
way. The black people of Africa may never be in that position. 

Meanwhile it is well to remember a very large part of the 
actual progress of the world in the past has been made by 
the farmer and the mechanic, those who reap and those who 
build, rather than by the soldier with his implements of destruc- 
tion. Thrift, industry, and patience are still the staples of human 
progress, and the peculiarity about them is this, that, while they 
may belong separately to individuals or races, they are counted 
as part of the common capital because while they make no man’s 
life poorer they make the whole world richer. 

Not only has this been so in the past, but I believe it is going 
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to be true in an increasing degree in the future. It is part of 
the task of civilization to do away with war; it is also a part 
of the task of civilization to do away with agitations that lead 
to war, agitations directed against persons and races; agita- 
tions that distort facts and provoke prejudice; agitations that 
emphasize only the points at which there is conflict and min- 
imize the points at which there is co-operation. 

Superiority in the future will depend more upon excellence 
in some service for the common good and less upon success on 
the field of battle. I look forward to a time when no individual 
and no race will be considered superior to another merely be- 
cause, being on top, he or it is able to hold that other race or 
the other individual down. 

Booker T. WASHINGTON. 





THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 
A RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND CHARLES H. BRENT, BISHOP OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 





THERE is no enigma in this caption. I mean Christ, the 
best known and the least known of the race. Nor will any one 
who claims to be a Christian dispute His supremacy as the 
Hope of the World. 

When I speak of Christ I refer to One whom I know to be 
living, conscious, throbbing Personality, the most modern of 
men, whose activities are built on the foundation of a human 
career converted into an eternal force, perennial, inexhaustible. 
Upon His leadership accepted, His counsels heeded, depends 
the happy transfiguration of to-day’s tragedies and woes, and 
the salvation of the world. 

From the beginning men have demanded a leader who 
would be strong enough to weld a variegated multitude into a 
unity, loving enough to compassionate the feeble and maimed, 
great enough to give discerning attention to each of us sepa- 
rately. When they could not find such a leader among their 
contemporaries, men searched the past and idealized the best 
of their ancestors. But the strongest ancestral propulsion is 
a poor substitute for that compelling attraction of personal 
sympathy which alone can lift a man above himself. So it 
was that humanity, disillusionized as to the transforming power 
of the dead past, early began to explore the abode of the unborn 
in a quest for the Leader who men knew must be waiting some- 
where for the beckoning of loyalty. Prophecy, the articulate 
yearning of the heart, was the invitation which the Hope of 
the World was tarrying for. He came, and left on the history’ 
of His time a representative impression. Since then He has 
not ceased to operate according to the principles revealed in 
His incarnate career. In Him we have a Leader who never fails 
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His followers. What is lacking is followers who will never 
fail Him. 

The triumph of human confusion which our day has achieved 
does not connote the failure of Christ or even of Christianity. 
It does connote, however, the failure of Christians. The many 
concentric wheels of human thought and activity are not swing- 
ing on the common pivot, Christ. The result is what it is. 
Let Him be put never so small a space from the center of any 
department of life, and jolting begins. The mechanical has been 
exalted above the personal, the material above the spiritual, 
the expedient above the true. 

Christ is the Hope of the World because He is the one 
Leader who has in Him human personality that is sufficient in 
wisdom, creative force, and stability to knit the whole human 
to the whole divine. He is no tribal partisan. Already in His 
time-scarred hands He holds the threads of the misconduct of 
the nations and is knitting them into a remedial scourge. He 
has in preparation a new nationality too self-respecting for 
jingoism, too respectful of other nations to be quarrelsome. 

A world of persons can be unified only by complete Per- 
sonality. The incomparable energy of co-operative inter- 
national peace cannot be bought by money, molded by ma- 
chinery, or bullied into being by great armaments. Now it is 
because Christ, the offspring of the most persistent nation in 
history, is superior to nationality by being whole-man (not 
_ super-man) instead of part-man as the mere nationalist or 
patriot is, that He is the Hope of mankind. Others, men well 
skilled to speak, will treat exhaustively of the congeries of 
valuable agencies, mechanical and otherwise, which will make 
for a higher order. I would confine myself to the one central 
figure that alone can give full meaning and power to all the 
rest. In a world of men that which counts is either personal 
or personalized. Consequently Christianity can never be a 
formula. It must be preserved (or revived) as a life principle 
controlled from moment to moment by its author. Principles 
call for acceptance first, then precise application. Christianity 
to live must always be original in this sense of re-acceptance 
from the hand of Christ, and re-application from generation to 
generation to the ever-changing conditions that make life a 
puzzle and a joy. 

To-day the world of Christians stands before the bar of God’s 
judgments convicted, punished—and forgiven. Now for the to- 
morrows of our Nation and the world! CHaries H. BREntT. 





OUR FOREIGN POLICY AND THE WAR 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 





Tuts is a day when the life of American industry and the 
domestic well-being of the nation, dependent largely on foreign 
markets, are intimately associated with the foreign policies of 
the Government. American diplomacy, hitherto aimless and 
placid, has become intensely practical. Its trend is now des- 
tined to be influenced in a variety of ways. Indeed, the central 
thought in the minds of officials and diplomats who are thinking, 
in a broad sense, of America and the present war is how far 
the identity of interest of the nations of this hemisphere will 
strengthen the bonds of Pan-Americanism and increase our 
trade in Central and South America; to what extent also the 
interests of this country in the Philippines and the Far East, 
generally, will require definition, or what adjustments of out- 
standing difficulties with Japan over the California anti-alien 
laws, or with Russia over the Jewish passport question. will 
present themselves in the light of current events. 

To be sure, the advantages hitherto gained by tlie United 
States in its forbearance and championship of the cause of 
peace are not likely to divert the Government at any time from 
a recognition of our own equities in the unusual situation pro- 
duced by the war. For while there no longer is any doubt of 
the commercial equity possessed by this nation in the affairs 
of the world, the American people have not until this mo- 
ment been conscious of the diplomatic responsibilities ac- 
quired for them: by the comparatively recent ascendency of the 
United States to a position of command among world Powers. 
Irrespective of which countries shall be the victors in the 
present struggle, the era of peace, as before, will present a 
system of checks and balances. Just how and where the United 
States ultimately will contribute its influence to the making of 
such an equilibrium has from the first absorbed the attention 


of the Ambassadors and Ministers accredited here. 
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Sixteen years ago American foreign policy could have been 
summarized in a phrase—the maintenance of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Then the Spanish-American War gave us the Philip- 
pines and a Far-Eastern question, with policies and interests 
destined by no means to diminish in importance with the prom- 
ised grant of independence to the Archipelago. And now the 
greatest war of world history is molding for us a European 
policy. Traditionally, we have been opposed to “entangling 
alliances.””? Not even the most biased of the foreign diplomats 
here believes the United States ever will depart voluntarily 
from that course. Admittedly, it would be contrary to the 
spirit of independent America to bind itself in an offensive or 
defensive alliance with any nation. This would introduce a 
mutual responsibility over the respective actions of the con- 
tracting parties directly at variance with the doctrines of the 
American Republic as upheld by our statesmen from the very 
beginning. But Governments are not impersonal; their rela- 
tions to each other are those of one individual to another. 
Nations breathe their passions, their likes, and dislikes, through 
the agency of Governments. The aspirations of one often are 
in conflict with those of another and just as frequently, too, iden- 
tity, or, rather, community, of interest breeds strong and lasting 
friendships. 

It is easy to point the goal of American diplomacy—the de- 
velopment of a policy of genuine friendship for all the nations 
of Europe, expecting from them in return a recognition of the 
paramountcy of the United States in the Western Hemisphere. 
But the attainment of this means a more general and explicit 
acquiescence in our interests by the different nations of Europe 
than we have witnessed in the past. Some may continue to 
remain aloof, interpreting in their own way and to their own 
interest the measure of their assent. With those who are in 
thorough agreement with us and do not seek to interpose ob- 
stacles to the development of our paramount interests it is 
inevitable that close understandings, often more effective than 
alliances, will ensue. 

Such is the result which many diplomats foresee out of the 
rising influence of the United States. They do not predicate 
their beliefs on whether the Triple Entente or the Germanic 
Alliance will win. In fact, neutral diplomats and many high 
officials of the United States Government tired early of hearing 
the iterated boasts that Germany, or England, or France, or 
Russia would be “crushed.” The neutral cannot conceive that 
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the limitless resources of the belligerents ever will permit so 
decisive a result. The pertinent fact, the importance of which 
is by no means underestimated in Washington, is that for the 
United States there always will be a Britain, a Germany, a 
France, a Russia, and an Austria with which to deal. The 
respective relation of these countries to each other cannot 
materially change their individual or collective feeling toward 
us. The tremendous resources of the United States make us 
more desirable even as a friend, and even as an ally, and less 
and less welcome as an adversary. A world granary is worth 
scores of army corps. 

Should the mediation of the United States eventually be 
accepted, obviously its duties would be simply that of an inter- 
mediary furnishing the medium of communication through 
which the parties at interest are brought together to fix their 
own terms. No one for the moment believes that the United 
States will have a voice in making those terms, nor is it her 
desire to speak in that connection. Possibly for reasons best 
known to the belligerents, Italy, Spain, or Switzerland, or some 
of the other neutrals of Europe, may furnish the diplomatic 
machinery for the making of peace, a contingency which could 
not affect us adversely and might have the peculiar advantage 
of removing possible causes of embarrassment. 

Whether the United States will accomplish the chief object _ 
of its diplomacy—the development of friendship for all while 
entering into hostile combinations toward none—depends, for 
the present, on the kind of neutrality preserved by the Ad- 
ministration and by the people of this country collectively. 
Ours, truly, has been a vigorous, unrelenting neutrality, as 
contrasted with the ‘‘friendly”’ or “beneficent neutrality” so 
often characteristic of States contiguous to those at war. The 
best proof of the impartiality of American neutrality is the 
universal approval given it by neutral nations. Neutral 
Governments have not hesitated to follow our lead or seek our 
advice. 

Most of the negotiations of the United States in disputes as 
to commerce and contraband, it so happens, have been with 
Great Britain because of the naval superiority of that nation. 
Although controversies over seizures of ships and cargoes will 
continue indefinitely, a deep-rooted feeling of confidence, based 
perhaps on the free interplay of public opinion in the two 
English-speaking countries, prevails among the officials of the 
American Government, that the relations between the United 
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States and Great Britain at the end of the war will not be less 
cordial than at its inception. 

As for the subsequent relations, on the other hand, between 
Germany and the United States, the belief existed for several 
months in many quarters in Washington, among some of our 
officials, and shared to an extent by neutral envoys, that, unfor- 
tunately, the two nations hereafter would not be as friendly. It 
was evident that such apprehensions were based to some extent 
on the fact that a large portion of the American press manifested 
itself in favor of the cause of the Allies. The prohibition by 
the American Government of the manufacture of submarines in 
this country for the Allies, the repeated protests against inter- 
ference by England with neutral commerce, and the unwilling- 
ness of President Wilson to heed the suggestions of British 
publicists and even prominent Americans to protest against 
alleged violations of the articles of the Hague Convention may 
have failed to convince the German people, in these days of 
interrupted cables and censors, of the sincerity of our neutrality. 
As time passes they are bound to understand. ‘The most amus- 
ing but none the less significant circumstance of the day is that 
German despatches charge the Administration with being ‘‘pro- 
English,” and London despatches not infrequently have ac- 
cused the same officials of ‘‘pro-German sympathies.” 

In the long run the moot question of neutrality and the idea 
that our decisions appeared to favor one side or the other will 
be viewed as a matter of accident rather than intent. They 
will balance each other—this is the conclusion of far-seeing 
diplomats who recall similar occurrences in history and discount 
the passions of the hour. Yet one phase of the situation which 
may linger long in the minds of German publicists, and perhaps 
a large part of the people, is the partisan debate which Americans 
have carried on in newspapers at home and abroad on various 
aspects of the war. Notwithstanding President Wilson’s 
earnest appeal for neutrality of utterance, a prejudice against 
Germany’s cause in the present war has been manifest in many 
journals and periodicals which is likely to be construed as an 
antipathy toward the German people, for whom America always 
has felt an admiring friendship. It is not necessary to argue 
here the merits of these prejudices, but merely to realize the fact 
of their existence. Certain it is that unless American public 
opinion through its various channels of expression effectually 
dispels the view, now developing in some parts of Germany, 
that the people of the United States have all but taken sides 
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physically in the present conflict, the position of this Govern- 
ment in the future, be it Republican or Democratic, will be 
rendered constantly embarrassing. Every act of our Govern- 
ment will be judged in the light of these war prejudices, and a 
feeling of natural distrust will be born which cannot but affect 
seriously frankness and cordiality in official relations. 

Assuming, however, that no overt acts will occur during the 
present war to cause estrangement between Germany and the 
United States, there are some diplomats who see in the Far 
Eastern situation an index of our future relations with Germany. 
This view has its origin in the belief that the interests of Germany 
and the United States, as opposed to Japan, will tend more and 
more to coincide. Bernhardi, in his now-famous book, sug- 
gested the same idea. 

Opposed to this line of thought, however, is the view of many 
American officials and diplomats who see no possibility of war 
with Japan, because they are convinced no momentous question 
will arise which such a conflict could settle. They contend that 
the mastery of the Pacific need be decided no more than has been 
the mastery of the Atlantic. Our commercial relations with 
Japan are profitable and constantly expanding. The abstract 
issue, moreover, of racial superiority as between the Caucasian 
and the yellow races does not require settlement by the United 
States any more than by the other nations of the world. 

British diplomacy, which availed itself of the intimacy of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance to restrain the Tokio Government 
from precipitating a crisis in the last California dispute un- 
doubtedly will continue to exhibit that alliance to us as a 
similar bulwark for the future. Such a course would seem to 
be dictated not only by the desire for the preservation of a 
strong friendship between the United States and Great Britain, 
but by an appreciation, on the part of England, that racial 
prejudices, and an inclination to exclude the Japanese, is no less 
malignant in Australia and Canada than in California. A 
definite break between Japan and the United States assuredly 
would test to the extreme the strength of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. But the entry of Japan into the present war, involving 
big expenditures to an already-overburdened treasury, as well 
as the new opportunity for Japanese commercial expansion now 
sought by her in China, are counted upon by British diplomats 
to divert Japanese attention from this continent and secure, 
for many years, at least, peaceful relations with this country. 

An interesting suggestion has been advanced in this connec- 
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tion by some American observers of Far Eastern affairs. They 
would bring about the acquiescence of the United States in the 
retention by Japan of the Bay of Kiao-chou for the remaining 
years of the lease previously held by Germany. Before hos- 
tilities were declared in the period during which Japan’s ulti- 
matum to Germany was being considered in Washington, the 
United States formally recorded itself in a note to Japan as 
expecting ‘‘to be consulted” in all matters affecting the terri- 
torial integrity of China and in such efforts as Japan might 
desire to institute to quell revolutionary outbreaks in China 
proper. Japan, on her part, promised eventually to restore 
Kiao-chou to China. Count Okuma, the Japanese Premier, 
some months ago announced that these promises had been 
nullified because Germany did not comply with the terms of the 
ultimatum, necessitating a long siege of Tsing Tao and many 
sacrifices. 

In the mean time those who would urge the United States 
to acquiesce in the retention of Kiao-chou by Japan argue that 
for us the substitution of Japan for Germany in the leased 
territory can make no diplomatic or commercial difference. 
In return the suggestion is offered that the United States might 
conceivably obtain from Japan a favorable understanding or 
adjustment of all outstanding difficulties. Japan recently 
began separate negotiations with China relative to foreign com- 
mercial concessions, the exact effect of which on the Hay policy 
of the “open door” and equality of opportunity is not clear at 
this writing, and which may affect the attitude of the United 
States when the moment arrives for discussing the restoration 
of Kiao-chou to China. 

In the light of present events with the manifold possibilities 
which the future holds in store it is pertinent to remember that 
the status of our foreign relations at the outbreak of the war 
will have a most important bearing on the course which Eu- 
ropean nations will be inclined to pursue when they are able 
to give closer attention to their interests in this hemisphere. 
We asked for a free hand in Mexico and obtained it. We 
adopted the principle that the States of the Americas should 
not be embarrassed by foreign concessionaires in working out 
their own destinies. During the progress of the European war 
we have had added to the manifestations which Great Britain 
and France previously had given us, of their acquiescence in the 
Monroe Doctrine, a practical recognition by Germany of her 
respect for the same. Of all the varying effects, indeed, which 
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the present war will have on the world’s diplomacy, the most 
certain and calculable result is the open recognition by virtually 
the entire world of the paramount interests of the United States 
in this half of the globe. The Monroe Doctrine has never been 
defined; American diplomats consider its vagueness a virtue, 
though the numerous corrollaries drawn from it have not been 
without embarrassments. The Powers of Europe in the past 
have not been slow to burden us with its implied responsibilities, 
while reluctantly begrudging us its manifest privileges. Mexico 
at the close of the European war may furnish a supreme test of 
our responsibilities. 

Although President Wilson in his references to the United 
States as “‘the nearest neighbor of Mexico” has never mentioned 
the Monroe Doctrine, it has been the purpose of his Adminis- 
tration to dispel the notion existing in many parts of Central 
and South America that the Doctrine comprehended the exer- 
cise of police power by the United States to the impairment of 
national sovereignties. 

Several Ambassadors and Ministers from the countries to 
the south of us have told the writer recently that the relations 
between the United States and the nations in this hemisphere 
were never more cordial or friendly. No doubt this result has 
been reached because of the benevolent friendship which, on the 
whole, the various Administrations at Washington have ex- 
hibited toward weaker States. These grow more impressive, 
indeed, in contrast to the historic examples of domination by 
European Powers over smaller Governments. Latin America 
at last is convinced that the days of territorial aggression, once 
stimulated by the greed for slave States, have passed away 
and that the American people, essentially peaceful and self- 
sufficient amid their boundless resources and intensive oppor- 
tunities, can well afford to continue their altruistic position. 
Our withdrawal from Cuba, and the declared intention of 
this Government to grant independence some day to the 
Philippines, demonstrates clearly to the world that the United 
States is not quietly seeking territory while professing other- 
wise. It is but natural, therefore, that the vitality given 
Pan-Americanism by the spontaneous efforts of the Central 
and South American nations themselves should have drawn 
them intimately to us in discussing the rights of neutrals in 
the European war. Almost within a year the nations of this 
hemisphere have recognized that in a closer understanding with 
the United States lies their greatest security. 
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Turning to our relations with the individual countries of 
Europe, we find special problems confronting us in both Turkey 
and Russia. Abrogation by the Ottoman Government of the 
capitulations during the stress of the war’s confusion will not 
erase the claim of the Powers for extra-territorial rights and 
privileges in a country where religious tolerance is so doubtful. 
Identity of interest, no doubt, will bring all the Christian 
nations together in an effort to compose the situation there. 
Should German influence eventually be preponderant in Turkey, 
a settlement is no less likely than if British or Russian domina- 
tion ensues. Regardless of the possibility that the United 
States may have to assert itself in the Levant before the present 
war ends, certainly we shall insist on receiving the same 
privileges granted to other foreigners in whatever understanding 
the European nations ultimately may reach with Turkey. 

With respect to Russia, the circumstances which caused us 
to abrogate our commercial treaty—discrimination against the 
passports of American citizens who happened to be of the 
Jewish faith—seem certain to be altered in the not far-distant 
future. The promises which Russia already has made for the 
political and religious freedom of the Jew have divided what 
otherwise might have been a solid antipathy to the cause of the 
Allies by the Jews of America. Domestic reform in Russia 
with respect to the Jew no doubt would be received with en- 
thusiastic approval by American Jews—the influential force 
behind the abrogation of our last treaty. If the promises are 
fulfilled, Russia certainly would have no plausible reason for 
discriminating against foreign Jews, especially Americans. 

There is at present more than an expectancy in both Wash- 
ington and Petrograd that a new commercial treaty overcoming 
the previous causes of objection will soon be negotiated. Both 
countries are anxious to provide the single stimulus needed for 
the making of an important agreement of reciprocal value. 
Numerous opportunities already have appeared in the develop- 
ment of European Russia and the Near and Far East where 
Russian influence has inclined toward American enterprise. 

As for the other countries of Europe, France, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, Holland, and the Scandinavian countries are all our 
sincere friends. Our influence, wherever exerted, has been 
honorable and inspired by unquestioned motives. The uni- 
versal readiness of practically all the nations of the world to 
sign treaties with us, agreeing to submit to a joint commission 
of investigation all disputes which may arise, is significant of their 
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faith in our uprightness. We have ratified conventions of this 
kind with nearly all the nations of the globe except Germany, 
Japan, and Turkey, and our diplomacy, for the next two years 
at least, will endeavor to add them to the list. Although a 
panacea for the passion that produces armed conflict may never 
be found, it is evident that if nations are sincerely desirous 
of avoiding war they can find in such treaties a bulwark of real 
security. ° 

In these efforts to establish on a solid basis of friendship the 
relations of the United States with the other peoples of the 
globe may be seen the cause to which our Government and the 
nation is now dedicated. We may have no direct interest in the 
turbulence of the Balkans, but we have an equity in the peace 
of the world. In retrospect, the thought often suggests itself 
as to whether the present war would have been fought if the 
mediation of a single outside Power in whom all Europe could 
have placed its trust had been projected during those diplomatic 
conversations which preceded the actual outbreak of hostilities. 
Mutual distrust hastened the catastrophe. 

The present war undeniably has won for the United States 
@ universal respect abroad, notwithstanding the animadversions 
of interested propagandists. The world looks to us for the 
highest ideals of government and international amity. With 
such an enviable reputation the influence of the United States 
after the close of the war cannot but resolve itself into a balanc- 
ing-force, ever working for the advancement of civilization and 
the cause of humanity—a force backed by such a wealth of 
public opinion as might well stay the hand of over-zealous na- 
tions or lend assistance to peoples struggling for national entity. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 
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Founpations for scientific, educational, and philanthropic 
service are not new in either Europe or America. Public atten- 
tion in America has been drawn to them during the last ten 
years, not so much on account of their novelty as on account 
of the magnitude of some of those recently created. Six such 
foundations, chartered between 1903 and 1913, have a total 
endowment of three hundred and twenty-five millions of dollars. 

Public attention has still further been directed toward these 
foundations by the inquiries of the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations. That the national Government, through 
appropriate agencies, should scrutinize these endowments and 
look closely into their objects and their administration is most 
desirable. A wise and thorough-going scrutiny of every educa- 
tional and philanthropic agency chartered by the State is in the 
interest of the common good. 

Outside of the somewhat vague anticipations of harm which 
might come from the size of these endowments, various indi- 
viduals and organizations have recently expressed doubts con- 
cerning their administration and tendencies. Such criticism 
as has been directed toward the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching is due chiefly to the fact that its 
reports deal with educational questions, where wide differences 
of opinion are possible. 

It may illuminate the difficulties that the administration of 
these agencies encounter and set before the public a clearer idea 
of their purposes if some of these criticisms are considered in 
the light of the purpose of the Foundation. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
holding its charter from Congress, administers the income of 
two endowments. . One of thirteen million dollars is devoted to 
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the payment of pensions to college professors and their widows, 
in the three English-speaking countries of North America—the 
United States, Canada, and Newfoundland. The other, of a 
million and a quarter dollars, is devoted to the study of educa- 
tional problems throughout the United States and Canada, and 
to printing the results of such studies. 

It has been conceded generally that the payment of pensions 
to college teachers is a worthy object, although so far but little 
attention has been directed to a sound economic and social 
basis for such pensions. Such criticism as has been directed 
toward the Foundation has arisen almost entirely from the 
administration of its second endowment, growing out of the 
educational studies which have been made and published, such, 
for example, as the studies of Medical Education, Legal Edu- 
cation, the Denominational Control of Colleges, the Training 
of Teachers, and the System of Education in the State of 
Vermont. 

The theory upon which this division of the work was inaugu- 
rated was briefly the following: 

Most American colleges and universities are intensely en- 
gaged in institutional problems. The rivalry between colleges 
tends to emphasize local considerations. Until recently one 
class of institution, like the college, showed but scant considera- 
tion for any other class, such as the public high school. It 
was believed that an agency with a moderate income, studying 
education from the standpoint of the welfare of the whole 
country rather than from the standpoint of a single school or 
isolated college, which sought to learn the conditions in the 
various States accurately, to study them sympathetically, and 
to report upon them frankly, could render a service supple- 
mentary to the work of the teaching institutions. 

It ought to be said that this effort has met in most quarters 
a most satisfactory educational hospitality. It has been wel- 
comed by the great majority of high schools, colleges, profes- 
sional schools, and universities. On the other hand, there have 
been decided opinions that such an agency is not desirable, that 
it interferes with the free development of teaching institutions, 
that its separation from local interests is a harm, not a help. 
That, in short, it ought to be suppressed. 

It is quite clear that the president of such a foundation is 
not in a position to answer this question to the satisfaction of 
all. Devotion to one’s institution is a form of patriotism so 
universal and so intense that one who deals with many in- 
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stitutions comes to have some doubt concerning any opinion 
that a college may have of its own work or of the work of its 
neighbor. The weakest college, the most commercial medical 
school, somehow persuades itself—with apparent honesty—that 
students are better served by it than by its better-equipped 
rivals. I have even doubted at times whether the Carnegie 
Foundation was indispensable to the educational salvation of 
the country! 

While one responsible for the administration of such a 
foundation may, therefore, not be an unprejudiced witness to 
its value, he may be in a position to lay bare the situation in 
respect to the nature of the criticism and as to the purpose and 
methods of his institution. No one knows quite so well the 
direction from which the stones come as he at whom they are 
thrown, nor does any one know quite so well the intention of 
the administration as he who has been responsible for it. It 
is upon this basis that I venture to set forth some of these 
criticisms in comparison with the purposes of the Foundation. 

A large proportion of the criticism directed against the 
Foundation must be left out of discussion on account of the 
personal element which enters. Many brethren in denomina- 
tional colleges discovered the Foundation’s supposedly harmful 
effect only after it had pointed out that their medical schools 
were stock companies. A committee of the Department of 
Normal Schools of the National Education Association viewed 
with alarm the “effort of the Foundation to control American 
education.” The offense lay in the fact that the Foundation 
had raised the question, ‘‘What is the function of the normal 
school; is it primarily a place for the training of teachers, or 
is it a college of general education?” Just now, some of the 
local papers of Vermont paint the Foundation in very dark 
colors. This is due to the study of education in Vermont, made 
at the request of the State, the conclusions of which ran counter 
to a number of local interests. It is perhaps asking too much 
of human nature to expect the approval of a college president 
or a local paper for a report which suggests the discontinuance 
of a subsidy. 

This sort of criticism can be laid aside. However honest, it 
is in effect the inevitable reaction against measures which con- 
travene local self-interest. It would be impossible to make 
a truthful report concerning the conditions in any State, in 
any municipality, in any institution, which would not call forth 
somewhat of this outcry. Omitting attacks of this nature, it 
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may, I think, be fairly said that thoughtful, intelligent men who 
do not read the somewhat voluminous reports of the Founda- 
tion, but who get their information from the comments of the 
press, are inclined to ask questions something like these: 

The Carnegie Foundation is an endowed agency, conducted 
by a self-perpetuating board of twenty-five trustees, composed 
in the main of university and college presidents. Undoubtedly, 
these are high-minded and well-meaning men, but they intrust 
their administration in large measure to executive officers. 
Furthermore, they conduct their Foundation under a charter 
which excludes from participation in its pensions institutions 
that are controlled by religious bodies. Under such conditions 
is it not likely that colleges founded in good faith by religious 
organizations may be tempted into an insincere position in 
order to secure the benefit of pensions? Is it not possible that 
by the use of pensions the college professor himself may be made 
less independent and free in his opinions? Will not an agency 
separated from teaching bodies and unfamiliar with local needs 
exercise an undue influence upon colleges and universities? In 
fact, has not the Carnegie Foundation already undertaken a 
somewhat arbitrary enforcement of college and university stand- 
ards? Finally, these questioners ask, if there is to be an educa- 
tional agency which scrutinizes and studies conditions through- 
out the country and prints reports concerning them, ought this 
not to be a governmental agency, not one conducted by a board 
of trustees which is self-perpetuating and which is the holder 
of an endowment from a single individual? 

At the inauguration of the Foundation and in every report 
since, it has been clearly explained that the endowment in the 
hands of the trustees can provide pensions for only a small 
proportion of the colleges of the country, and that by the terms 
of the gift only such colleges could be asked to share in these 
pensions as placed no test of a religious character upon the 
choice of officers or trustees. Since three-fourths of all the 
colleges of the country are related in one way or another to 
religious bodies, it has been perfectly clear to them from the 
beginning that they could not expect to share in the pensions 
provided by this endowment. The church colleges of the coun- 
try, both Protestant and Catholic, accepted this situation in 
an admirable spirit. The various denominational bodies have 
co-operated with the officers of the Foundation constantly in 
all educational questions, and the Foundation has been glad to 
render them constant service. At the beginning, a number of 
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inquiries were addressed to it by denominational colleges chiefly 
to obtain information as to the form and nature of the conditions 
imposed by its charter; but with the exception of a very small 
number the attitude of the denominational colleges has been 
dignified and broad-minded. A very few have changed from de- 
nominational to undenominational charters; and, in nearly all 
cases, these changes were in progress when the Foundation 
came into existence. Doubtless, the form of the Foundation’s 
charter has prevented at least an equal number of colleges 
from making such changes through fear of being considered 
insincere. The rumors of wholesale changes have been simply 
rumors. The attitude of the great body of church colleges 
toward the Foundation has been both dignified and sound. 
They have expected nothing in the way of pensions and have 
shown, on the other hand, the greatest readiness to co-operate 
in the study of educational problems and in the improvement 
of educational conditions. The entire experience, with the 
smallest number of exceptions, has been one wholly to the credit 
of the denominational colleges. They freely conceded Mr. 
Carnegie’s. right to give his money where he pleased. 

The Foundation, on its side, has made every effort to show 
that this restriction in its charter has nothing to do with its 
attitude toward religion; that it related merely to a form of col- 
lege government. The board of trustees has tried to translate 
the terms of this charter in the most liberal spirit. Recognizing 
that the number of institutions it could possibly admit was 
limited, it has welcomed many colleges whose denominational 
relations, although unofficial, are most active and rest upon 
long tradition. 

In welcoming institutions to the limited list of those to 
which it can supply pensions, the Foundation has sought t» 
distribute these not only geographically, but among colleges 
of different types. Of the seventy-three institutions which to- 
day share in the pension fund, some twenty are small colleges 
of the type of Middlebury College in Vermont, and Franklin 
College in Indiana. Some twenty-five are strong colleges like 
Williams College in Massachusetts, and Colorado College in 
Colorado. The remaining twenty-eight are about equally dis- 
tributed between universities like Lehigh University in Pennsyl- 
vania, and Tulane University in Louisiana, and a similar group 
of the strongest universities in the country, whether privately 
endowed like Harvard in the East, or State-supported like the 
University of California in the West. 
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The apprehension that the professor in these colleges could 
be influenced in his attitude by the pension he is to receive 
rests upon two misconceptions; the first, as to the methods of 
administration. The teacher in these associated colleges does 
not deal with the Foundation at all. He deals entirely with his 
college, and receives his pension from the college exactly as he 
receives his salary. The other misapprehension rests upon a 
misconception of the character of the American college pro- 
fessor. As a rule, the university teacher in America has a fairly 
stiff back-bone. Nothing would so arouse his opposition as any 
effort, however indirect, to control his opinions about education, 
college administration, or any other subject. The sole oppor- 
tunity the Foundation has to influence the educational judgment 
of professors is through its publications, and these have weight 
only as they are sound and prove in the end to be wise. 

The specter of a baneful educational influence exercised by 
a remote agency upon the policy of struggling colleges and uni- 
versities is one that has been successfully invoked in some 
quarters. It is not easy to show the public how far this concep- 
tion is from what actually takes place, or how much more human 
is the process of the studies the Foundation makes. The vision 
of a foreign corporation sitting in New York, issuing educational 
edicts manufactured from questionnaires, is well calculated to 
arouse all our latent patriotism for what Professor Royce calls 
‘provincial independence in education.”” What actually goes 
on is something like this: 

When the Foundation accepts an invitation to undertake 
a particular educational inquiry, it associates with it for the 
purpose of that study such men as can be found, usually in 
the universities, whose experience and knowledge are believed 
to be of the greatest value in the field. In this matter, the uni- 
versities have co-operated by allowing their professors leave of 
absence for one or two years. The group thus formed, together 
with the two or three men in the Foundation who compose its 
permanent staff, sit down in the most friendly conference with 
college faculties, trustees, superintendents of education, with 
State boards, with denominational boards, with Jesuit fathers, 
with all men who have to do with the solution of our complex 
problem of education. Out of this common contact of mind 
with mind, over studies made on the ground, there come, in 
the course of weeks or months, conclusions which may not be 
final, but which probably represent the best result that can be 
reached at the time. The local participant in this conference 
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gets some aid from the judgment of the man who is free from 
local traditions and local interests. The man from a distance, 
on the other hand, has his conceptions modified and made 
practical by his intercourse with the man on the ground. No 
man and no set of men can sit down in New York and report 
@ priori upon education in Texas, or Nebraska, or Missouri. 
The man on the ground does not always look beyond his own 
yard. In patient, sympathetic, and intelligent co-operation lies 
the largest possibility of good. 

In addition, there is an advantage to be had both for the 
country at large and for the local institution in the work of an 
agency which, while it seeks to be sympathetic and fair, is not 
afraid. Some of the conditions in education in our country have 
been wretched. Some of them are still so. In some States the 
real facts concerning education will never be made known until 
they are brought to light by an intelligent, sympathetic, but 
courageous outside agency which has the money to make the 
study, takes the time and care to do it, and is not afraid to 
print the results. The thorough organization of the alumni, 
the rivalry between State and endowed colleges, the fear of 
offending local interests, close the mouths of many of those 
who could speak the truth about educational conditions. 

The experience of the Foundation in the publication of its 
study of Medical Education illustrates a situation of which the 
public knows little. When the reports upon the various medical 
schools were finally ready, copies of the proof were sent to the 
presidents of every college and university whose medical school 
had been described. There followed two months of busy con- 
sultations. Many of these presidents had no conception of the 
sort of medical school their institution harbored. Some of them 
were indignant. Some of them demanded that the report be 
suppressed. In every case their requests were met patiently 
and courteously with the statement that if there was an error 
in fact another examination would be made; and, indeed, in 
some cases two and sometimes three examinations were made 
before the facts could be agreed upon. But when agreed upon, 
they went into print. A few institutions preferred to wipe out 
their medical schools rather than see a truthful description of 
them printed. 

It would scarcely seem necessary to speak of the Carnegie 
Foundation in connection with political influence, yet some of 
the criticisms passed upon its activities and some of the ques- 
tions addressed to it by the Commission on Industrial Relations 
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seem to call fora word. To one actually in touch with the polit- 
ical activities of colleges and universities there is something 
humorous in the picture of one going down to a Legislature in 
advocacy of the ideas of a corporation bearing the name Carnegie 
or Rockefeller! The good college president who knows his State 
politics, who spends days and nights with the legislative commit- 
tees, would enjoy that situation. It would be simply too easy. 

An interesting demonstration of the usual process is now 
going on in the Legislature of Vermont, which has under consid- 
eration a bill proposed by a commission of Vermont citizens, 
which (although of great length and complexity) contains the 
more important recommendations put forward in the report 
of the Carnegie Foundation on Education in Vermont. The 
chief and convincing argument against the bill is the much- 
used slogan “‘Made in New York.” So thoroughly has this 
spirit been aroused by active organization and by newspaper 
attacks that the Governor of the State and the members of 
the Legislature would probably feel themselves politically com- 
promised if they conferred with one of the men who participated 
in this study. Yet some of these men spent months in the State 
and probably know more about the conditions than any one 
else. There is much dust in the air at Montpelier. One small 
college with an organized band of alumni can stir up more 
dust before the Legislature than two thousand public schools. 
And yet Vermont’s problem of education is to be settled 
in the rural schools. For a generation they have been so 
conducted as to train men and women away from Vermont 
rather than to fit them for life on its farms and in its villages. 
The situation to-day is more difficult than ever because the 
country girl who has been the mainstay of the rural schools is 
no longer attracted by the small ‘‘wages”’ paid to teachers. She 
can do better elsewhere. These hundreds of country schools 
make the great problem. In comparison with this the question 
whether subsidies shall or shall not be paid to colleges or medical 
schools is relatively unimportant. But what claim have these 
isolated country and village schools to be considered? They 
have no organization. No alumni bring pressure on the Legisla- 
ture in their behalf. No newspaper champions their needs. 
What chance have they in comparison with the movement 
conducted by the colleges, the normal schools, and the medical 
schools, with their graduates in every town? And all of these 
would be quite pleased to see the public-school question dealt 


with—after their wants are satisfied. 
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And yet the cold fact remains that somehow, some day, 
Vermont must reconstruct its rural schools, free them from poli- 
tics, and turn their faces in the opposite direction if it is to 
live and prosper. Some day this work will be seriously under- 
taken. When that day comes perhaps the Foundation’s Report 
will be of some use. The studies made by these foundations must 
achieve their result by a slow process. They can never hope 
to withstand the first sharp appeal to local interest. But if 
they are fair and educationally sound they will in the long run 
receive the support of thoughtful men in every State and help 
to shape a public opinion which will rise above considerations 
of personal or local interest. A patriotism will in time spring 
up which is wider than a college campus or a town or a county 
or a State. It is to this larger spirit that an educational founda- 
tion which has no widespread organization, no alumni, no con- 
stituency, must appeal. It must expect to wait on time. 

The charge that the Carnegie Foundation has imposed upon 
the colleges and universities arbitrary standards is perhaps the 
one concerning which the most widespread misapprehension 
exists. College standards used in this sense refer not to those 
ideals of life and conduct which colleges seek to inspire, but to 
those objective tests which all colleges must maintain in order 
to carry on their work, such, for example, as the standards for 
admission and standards of examinations for promotion. With 
the fixing of such standards the Carnegie Foundation has little 
to do. These are set up and administered by the college facul- 
ties or by the various boards conducted by college faculties. 
The most that the Foundation can do is to bring such matters 
into the light. Above all, it has urged that such entrance stand- 
ards be reasonable, that they be made with due regard to the 
high schools, and that they be honest. The Foundation has 
never attempted to dictate to any college what its standards of 
admission ought to be. It has not, however, hesitated to call 
attention to the wide discrepancy which has often existed be- 
tween the standards laid down in the catalogue and those used 
in practice. The only standards that the Foundation has urged 
upon institutions of learning have been those of common hon- 
esty and sincerity. 

Notwithstanding this, the Foundation is commonly referred 
to, even by its friends, as a “‘standardizing agency’”’—an expres- 
sion which always causes a cold chill to run down the backs of 
the Foundation’s trustees; for, as a matter of fact, the Founda- 
tion has steadfastly stood against mechanical standardizing, 
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and has insisted that there should be a connection between the 
objective standards which a college sets up for other people 
and the ideals of right and conduct which it maintains for itself. 

Perhaps part of this misunderstanding has come from the 
use of the term “‘Carnegie units.” In its first report, the Foun- 
dation approved and adopted the suggestion of the college 
entrance examination boards, that inasmuch as each year of the 
four-year high-school course is made up of three or four studies 
taken simultaneously, twelve to sixteen such studies would con- 
stitute natural units for the measurement of the work of these 
four years. The suggestion was immediately taken up as a 
means of comparing high schools and of estimating credits for 
college entrance in different parts of the country, and the 
phrase ‘‘Carnegie units” has become a very familiar one to 
college and secondary-school teachers. They have not infre- 
quently been imputed to Mr. Andrew Carnegie himself—a sin 
of which he- should be absolved. In the main they serve a 
useful purpose, but they have undoubtedly given to many 
an impression that the Foundation was in the first place estab- 
lishing artificial standards for colleges, and, in the second place, 
was carrying out a mechanical system of such standardization. 
Both of these impressions are misleading. The work of the 
Carnegie Foundation lies not in the fixing of standards, but in 
bringing into public discussion the question as to whether the 
standards fixed and maintained by teaching bodies are reason- 
able and fair and wisely administered. 

The fear lest a central agency dealing with education might 
interfere with the independent life of institutions has been 
voiced by more than one university president. As the argument 
has been generally stated, it runs like this: The universities have 
hitherto led their lives independently. There is here introduced 
an agency which through its various activities is likely to inter- 
fere with this independent life. 

Such an argument rests, to my thinking, upon a failure to 
distinguish between independence and freedom. The university, 
whether it be endowed or tax-supported, needs not independence, 
but freedom; and this does not mean freedom from the State, 
but freedom in the State. Only by placing itself upon an iso- 
lated island can a human institution like a university have 
absolute independence; but it may have freedom in any Amer- 
ican commonwealth; a freedom, however, limited by regard 
for the rights and the interests of other institutions. 

The high school could, if the argument for independence 
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were sound, criticize the university as interfering with the 
independent development of the secondary school. In truth, 
the college and university have interfered in very arbitrary 
fashion with the secondary schools; and it is only within recent 
years and through the pressure of public opinion that they 
have come to consider seriously their duties toward secondary 
schools. The true solution lies in a freedom which takes into 
account the rights and needs of all of these social and educational 
agencies with which the university must deal. In the long 
run, the universities and the high schools and the educational 
foundations will learn their true relations, and each will attain 
the full measure of freedom to which it is entitled. It is in such 
freedom, not in complete independence, that the problems of a 
democracy are to be wrought out; for one must admit that the 
educational foundations are also agencies of democracy which 
finds in each country agents for its work adapted to the environ- 
ment and growing out of its own civilization. The educational 
foundations are the fruitage of large private fortunes. In any 
other country but America these fortunes would have gone 
more probably to found a family, to perpetuate a personal 
estate, or to hand on from generation to generation family pride 
and power. Their use so extensively for philanthropic purposes 
is distinctly American and distinctly democratic. They, like 
the endowed universities, are governed by boards of representa- 
tive American citizens. They represent a distinctive effort 
of our time and of our people to deal with the problems of our 
civilization. Just as completely as the endowed universities, 
they are responsible to public opinion. They will affect the 
universities and the universities will affect them. They will 
influence secondary schools and be influenced by them. And 
this process makes for better understanding, for broader views, 
for a truer judgment of educational interests. 

There is one other doubt which will remain in the minds of 
some who will admit the truth of all that has been said. It is 
this: The officers of the Carnegie Foundation administer at the 
same time a Pension Fund and a Division of Educational 
Inquiry. Will they not use the Pension Fund to help out an 
educational propaganda? Will they not approach the needy 
college with a pension in one hand and an educational prescrip- 
tion in the other? 

The question is perfectly fair and it deserves a sincere answer. 

There is no question but that at its beginning the reports 
of the Foundation upon educational matters received more 
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attention by reason of the fact that it was also a pension agency. 
It is also true that a very brief lease of power might be gained 
by using the pensions as a bolster for an educational programme. 
How small a réle such a programme could play can be realized 
when one remembers that there are nearly a thousand colleges 
and universities, hundreds of normal schools, and over fifty 
State and provincial systems of education in the United States 
and Canada. With all of these the Carnegie Foundation seeks 
to establish an educational relation. At the most, it can pay 
pensions in a small minority of the colleges. Its contribution 
to the great mass of colleges, so far as pensions go, comes in the 
establishment of the college pension idea. Colleges are rapidly 
establishing their own pension systems. For the great number 
of colleges and for all normal schools and State and provincial 
systems no question of pensions arises. If at the beginning 
the pension idea influenced the action of a few colleges, that time 
has long gone by. Those who conduct the Foundation have 
ever before their minds this situation. They have leaned 
backward in the endeavor to avoid such a development. To- 
day the situation is perfectly understood by the colleges them- 
selves; and the educational relation which the Foundation has 
with the colleges which never expect to share in its pensions 
is as active and as cordial as it is with any other college. All 
this those who are in education know. They also know that 
any possible influence to be derived from a pension fund is 
far outweighed by the power of educational publicity. 

There is a second reason why the Foundation has not cou- 
pled its pensions with educational propaganda. It has no 
educational propaganda; no educational system to propose, no 
specific to recommend. 

Finally, it is asked if there is to exist such an agency, view- 
ing education from the standpoint of the whole nation, dealing 
with education as one thing and not as divided and unrelated 
things, publishing reports which have to do with the standards 
of school systems of the various States—ought not such an 
agency to be governmental? Should not such a function be 
exercised, if it is to be exercised at all, by the office of the United 
States Commissioner of Education? 

The answer to this is clear. No privately endowed institu- 
tion can ever take the place of a National Bureau of Education. 
Any privately endowed foundation which conceived of its func- 
tions in such terms would be doomed to failure. The most it 
can do is to study, to scrutinize, and to report. 
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There is just one reason why a governmental agency cannot 
at this time report critically on colleges and State systems of 
education. That reason everybody knows. It is politics. 
Every governmental Bureau, including that of Education, is 
politically governed. No Commissioner of Education could hold 
office permanently who undertook to tell the facts about educa- 
tion in the various States—in such a report, for example, as 
that of the Foundation’s studies on medical education recently 
published, or that on legal education about to appear. It was 
tried a few years ago. A report was prepared in the Bureau of 
Education, making straightforward comparisons between edu- 
cational institutions of certain classes in the various States. 
The moment the nature of its contents became known, the local 
institutions in many States appealed to their Congressmen and 
Senators, and they in turn to the President. The report was 
suppressed. It reposes peacefully upon the shelves of the 
Bureau. There it will continue to repose. And this situation 
will last just as long as the office of Commissioner of Education 
is subject to political pressure. Furthermore, the brethren who 
have recently been loudest in advocating a scrutiny by the 
Commissioner of Education, rather than that of the Educational 
Foundations, are the very ones who will appeal to their Senators 
and Representatives first if that scrutiny is made effective. 
This is the reason why an agency privately endowed, whose 
trustees represent the whole country, while it cannot take the 
place of a National Bureau of Education, can do certain work 
which at this time a Government bureau cannot do. 

Henry S. PRITCHETT. 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY:—MADAME 
DU DEFFAND 


BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD 

WE know her intimately through her multitude of letters, 
but we know her only as a blind, infirm old woman, dependent 
on the kindness of others for amusement, if not for support, and 
ready to depart at any time from the well-worn and tedious 
spectacle of flavorless existence, if it had not been for her utter 
uncertainty as to the world that lay beyond. 

She had been very young, however, very young and very 
gay, as traditions.tell us. Born into the most dissipated period 
of French social life, the regency of the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, she was conspicuous for her charm and wit as 
well as for the irregularity of her conduct. She is said to have 
been loved by the Regent himself. In any case, she was most 
intimate with him and with his favorites, and turned that in- 
timacy to advantage by securing a pension which was of solid 
value to her in later life. She fascinated others besides the 
wicked. The great preacher Massillon was summoned by her 
friends to convert her in early youth. He talked with her very 
freely, but would make no comment except that she was charm- 
ing, and when asked to prescribe for her case would suggest 
nothing but a five-cent catechism. 

She was married for convenience, but most inconveniently 
to her and her husband both. Either he was too fast for her, or 
too slow; at any rate, he was too dull. She left him, and re- 
turned to him, and left him again, and was adrift in the wide 
world. 

It is important to note that with Madame du Deffand, as 
with some other French women, extreme freedom of living is 
quite compatible not only with great refinement of taste, but 
with a singular delicacy and sensitiveness of moral perception. 
She has an occasional coarseness of speech belonging to her age, 
but few people have been more alive to fine shades of affection, 
of devotion, of spiritual tact. 
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Nevertheless, her early life must be remembered, if we would 
understand her later. She herself says, ‘‘Oh, I should not want 
to be young again on condition of being brought up as I was, 
living with the people I lived with, and having the sort of mind 
and character I have.’ Dissipation, even less innocent than 
hers, disorders life, strips it of illusion, takes away utterly and 
for ever the charm of simple things. 

With Madame du Deffand, at any rate, there was no illu- 
sion left, and in her gray old age the charm of simple things was 
gone, and of complex also. If she could have detailed her chill 
philosophy to Rosalind, that child of dawn would have cried 
out even more than to the curious Jacques. ‘‘I had rather have 
a fool to make me merry than experience to make me sad.” 
To this disillusioned lady the men and women of the age she 
lived in were either cynics or pedants, they were bold without 
force and licentious without merriment, they had little talent 
and a vast deal of presumption. But so far as her thought and 
her reading and her knowledge went, the men and women of other 
times were little better. Most were either fools or knaves, and 
the few who were not were so painfully conscious of it that liv- 
ing with them was more of a burden than with the others. She 
had words more bitterly acrid than even La Rochefoucauld’s 
to designate the folly and emptiness and wickedness of life. 
“‘T do not know why Diogenes went looking for a man: nothing 
could happen to him worse than finding one.”’ And she sums 
it up in one terrible sentence. ‘‘For my part, I confess that I 
have but one fixed thought, one feeling, one misfortune, one 
regret, that ever I was born.” 

As a general thing, however, her complaint is less violent 
than this, and what impresses her in life is not so much its 
actual evil and misery as its intolerable ennui. 1 must ask the 
reader’s pardon for using the French word, which is, perhaps, 
by this time almost English. No equivalent exactly fits it. 
Melancholy suggests somewhat more of abstract reflection, and 
boredom more of irritation with external circumstances. Both 
these are sometimes applicable, but one cannot get along with- 
out ennui in discussing Madame du Deffand. 

This, then, is the deadly burden that life inflicts upon her. 
The great hours run by, immense, interminable, with nothing 
to fill them, nothing that inspires her, nothing that amuses her, 
nothing that distracts her, even. The weary waste of time to 
come can be judged only by the barren memory of time past, 
and that holds out neither encouragement nor hope. To be 
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sure, she readily recognizes that the root of the trouble may be 
within. A certain lady fails to please her, ‘‘but she shared this 
misfortune with many others, for everything seems insupport- 
able to me. This may very well be because I am insupport- 
able myself.”” Whatever the cause, the malady is ever present 
and without cure. ‘‘I end because I am sad with no reason for 
sadness except that I exist.” 

It might be supposed that, drifting always in such a dead 
fog of ennui, she might bore her correspondents, much more 
her readers among posterity. She does often. She would very 
much oftener, if she were not, after all, a Frenchwoman of the 
wittiest age of French social life, with the sparkle of French 
vivacity at the end of her pen. Feeble as she was, world-weary 
as she was, perhaps even in close connection with these condi- 
tions, she had an indomitable nervous energy, which responded 
in the most surprising way to social or spiritual stimulus. 
Horace Walpole speaks with admirable justice of her ‘‘ Hercu- 
lean weakness.”’ She found life dull. Yet out of the dullness 
she could weave the tissue of a correspondence with Voltaire 
in which the balance of brilliancy is not always on one side. 
Could we say more? She goes right to the fact in her let- 
ters, speaks vigorously, without tautology or circumlocution. 
‘‘T care nothing for perfection of style or even for finished polite- 
ness. I detest phrases, and energy delights me.”’ With what 
verve and petulance does she express the emotion of the mo- 
ment, grave or gay. ‘‘Quick, quick, quick, let me tell you 
about the supper of yesterday, which worried me so for fear 
I should be dull or crabbed or embarrassed. Nothing of the 
sort. I never remember in all my life being younger or gayer 
or merrier.” 

She had the sheer salt of French wit, too, could tell a story 
inimitably, or strike off a stinging epigram. It was she who 
created the well-known phrase in regard to St. Denis’s long 
perambulation with his head off—‘‘It is the first step that 
costs”; she who said—untranslatably—of the verses that show-~ 
ered on Voltaire’s grave, that the great author had become ‘‘la 
pature des vers’’; she who remarked of one of her own friends 
that her wit was like a fine instrument always a-tuning and 
never played on. Above all, she could make inexhaustible 
mockery of her own besetting evil. ‘‘Write disagreeably, if 
you like,” she urges. ‘‘As the man said of the rack, it will 
make me pass an hour or two, at any rate.” And, again: ‘I 
hear nothings, I speak nothings, I take interest in nothing, and 
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from nothing to nothing I travel gently down the dull way 
which leads to becoming nothing.” 

Thus the roses strewn over the abyss make it only deeper 
and blacker and more horrible. Others may take pleasure in 
her vivacity, may laugh at her stories, and applaud her wit. 
She takes no pleasure and finds the applause and laughter 
utterly hollow. Man delights her not, nor woman either. And 
still those interminable hours drag along, unfilled and un- 
fillable as the sieves of the daughters of Danaus. 

To be sure, when all these glittering analyses of nothing 
were written she was old and blind and sleepless, three things 
that are apt to dull the quickest spirits. Before she was far 
past middle life her eyesight failed her and she became the frail, 
exquisite, touching figure that we see in her best-known por- 
trait, sitting in a great straw-canopied chair—her tonneau, she 
called it—with fine, earnest, sensitive features, stretching out 
her hands in the groping gesture pathetically characteristic of 
her affliction. And loss of sight to eyes so keen must leave an 
appaliing emptiness. 

Also she was tormented by insomnia, to long, blind, empty 
days were added solitary nights, when the tossing of weary limbs 
doubles the tossing of weary spirits. ‘‘One goes over and over 
in one’s mind everything that worries and distresses one; I 
have a gnawing worm which sleeps no more than I do; I re- 
proach myself alone with all my troubles, and it seems clear 
that I have brought them all upon myself.” At 2 a.m. such 
things do have a most intolerable clarity. 

With misfortunes like these, at seventy years old, it is per- 
haps not wonderful that a lone woman should feel that she had 
had enough of life. Unfortunately Madame du Deffand’s 
weariness began when she was young and could see—too well. 
According to Mademoiselle Aissé, after she and her husband 
had parted, she asked him to come back to her, desiring to re- 
establish her position in the world. For six weeks things hob- 
bled along. Then she became bored till she could endure it 
no further, and she made her state of mind so evident, not by 
ill-temper, but by all signs of depression, that the husband 
departed, this time for good and all. But who can depict her 
states of mind better than herself? ‘‘I remember thinking in 
my youth that no one was happy but madmen, drunkards, and 
lovers.” And elsewhere she flings the facts at us like a glass 
of cold water in the face. ‘‘I was born melancholy. My 
gayety comes only by fits, and they are growing rare enough.” 
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Those things which distract and divert most men and wom- 
en, those great passions and little pleasures which to some of 
us seem to fill every cranny of life with business and delight, 
to her meant simply nothing. If we review them in their larger 
categories, we shall see her lay her cold, light fingers on them 
and shrivel them up. It is not deliberate on her part. She 
would be glad to enjoy as others do. But she has not the 
power. ‘“‘It is not my purpose to refuse happiness from any- 
thing. I leave open every door that seems to lead to pleasure; 
and, if I could, I would bar those that let in sorrow and regret. 
But destiny or fortune has bereft me of the keys that open and 
close the mansion of my soul.” 

Nature, the calmest, the most soothing of spiritual conso- 
lations? She has no place for it. As a scientific, intellectual 
pursuit, she blasts it with her savage, untranslatable epigram 
on Buffon: ‘‘Il ne s’occupe que des bétes; il faut Pétre un peu 
soi-méme pour se dévouer a une telle occupation.”’ As for the 
emotional, imaginative aspects of the natural world, she grudg- 
ingly confesses that she might enjoy them if circumstances 
were favorable: ‘‘I am not insensible to natural and rural 
beauties, but one’s soul must be in a very gentle and peaceful 
mood to get much pleasure from them.” Her friend Horace 
Walpole can hardly be regarded as an ardent nature-lover, he 
who wrote of general bird-song, “‘It is very disagreeable that 
the nightingales should sing but half a dozen songs, and the 
other beasts squall for two months together.”’ Yet to Madame 
du Deffand it seemed that even Walpole’s delight in country 
life was quite incomprehensible. ‘‘I cannot form any idea of 
the pleasures you taste in solitude and of the charm you find 
in inanimate objects.” 

But the more human interests did not please her any better. 
Thought, learning, the long effort to understand the secret of 
life and the springs of human action? Will this dissipate ennui? 
Not hers. It only deadens it. 

Politics? The movement of the world, wars, battles, and 
sieges, deaths of illustrious princes and of unknown thousands? 
They move not her. High and mighty potencies seem to her 
perfectly trivial. ‘‘Let me whisper in your ear that I make 
precious little account of kings; their protestations, their re- 
tractations, their recriminations, their contradictions, I find 
them of no more moment than the mixing of a breakfast for 
my cat.”’ But if you think that at the other extreme she had 
any more sympathy with the people, just then on the point of 
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striving so mightily, you are altogether mistaken. ‘From the 
Agrarian Law down to your monument, your lanterns, and your 
black flag, the people, with its joy, its anger, its applause, and 
its curses, is thoroughly odious to me.” 

Then there is art, beauty of human creation, to some a re- 
source so great that it overcomes not only tedium but even 
misery and acute suffering. To this lady with the dead heart 
beauty makes no appeal whatever. Her blindness, of course, 
cuts her off from beauty of the eye to which she seldom if ever 
refers. But the ears of the blind are supposed to be doubly 
keen, and indeed hers were so. Yet to the nerves behind the 
ears music was mainly a vexation. In one instance she does, 
indeed, find the harp delightful. This was her idea of delight: 
“The thought that one gets hold of nothing, that everything 
slips away and fails us, that one is alone in the universe and 
fears to go out of it: this is what occupied me during the music.” 
Do you wonder that she elsewhere writes, ‘To me music is a 
noise more importunate than agreeable’’? 

With literature the case is not much better. Madame du 
Deffand knew well most of the French writers of her day, and 
had little esteem for them or their works. Of earlier authors 
she thought more, but not much. La Fontaine occasionally 
made her smile. Corneille’s heroics enraptured her—for a 
moment. A minor comedy gives her extreme pleasure; in 
fact, she weeps during the whole third act, and “‘they were 
not tears of bitter anguish, but tears of tender emotion.” 
Her usual state of mind is, however, better expressed in 
another passage: ‘‘Everything I read bores me; history, be- 
cause I am totally incurious; essays, because they are half 
platitude and half affected originality; novels, because the 
love-making seems sentimental and the study of passion makes 
me unhappy.” 

For a soul thus blasted by a dry wind from the barren places 
of this world it would seem as if the thought of another might 
offer irresistible attraction. It did, and Madame du Deffand 
is fascinating on the subject. She would like, oh, she would 
like to practise religion with fervor. She invites a confessor 
to dine, talks with him, and is quite encouraged. Why should 
not grace work a miracle for her as well as for others? She 
reads Saint Francois de Sales and finds a tender and winning 
spirit under his “mystical nonsense.’”’ She regrets that he is 
dead. ‘He would have bored me considerably, but I should 
have loved him.” And in her long hours of insomnia she re- 
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flects upon the delightful possibility of believing, and builds 
castles in Spain, or in heaven. ‘I should read sermons in- 
stead of novels, the Bible instead of fables, the Lives of the 
Saints instead of history, and I should be less bored, or no 
more, than with what I read now, . . . at least I should have an 
object to which I could offer all my sorrows and make the sac- 
rifice of all my desires.” 

But it is utterly futile, babble of children, dreams of white 
nuns bereft of all converse with the heart of man. She was the 
pupil of Voltaire, the mistress of the Regent, the friend of 
D’Alembert and Helvétius. To be the friend of these celeb- 
rities and of God also would have been too much. There- 
fore she believed in nothing whatever. Faith, she says, is a 
devout belief in what one does not understand. We must leave 
it to those who have it. I have it not. And what belief could 
overcome the colossal wretchedness of having been born? 
“Everything that exists is wretched—an angel, an oyster, per- 
haps even a grain of sand; nothingness, nothingness, what bet- 
ter can we have to pray for?” She did not originate, but she 
would gladly have accepted, the bitter definition of life as ‘‘a 
nightmare between two nothings.” 

Thus, you see, she missed, as so many do, the one great 
privilege of universal skepticism; that is, universal hope. 
There are thousands who, like her, proclaim that they have no 
belief in anything, yet, like her, appear to have a most fervent 
belief in the devil and all his works. 

It was natural that one isolated by blindness and unable to 
get pleasure from the resources of her own soul should turn to 
society, should try to draw life from constant contact with others 
who had more of it than she. In none was this restless desire 
ever more intense than in Madame du Deffand. She seeks peo- 
ple always, goes among them when she can, uses every effort to 
make them come to her. Her chief dread of poverty is that she 
may lose the means of attracting company. Even dull com- 
pany seems to her more tolerable than her own thoughts. And 
as I have already pointed out, when she got among people 
they enjoyed and admired her. She was quick, vivacious, brill- 
iant, gave no sign of being bored, if she was so. Some of her 
words even make one suspect that she exaggerated her troubles 
and found more in life to please her than she would willingly 
confess. Hear what she says of a long-projected and finally 
realized visit: ‘‘I have been here five weeks, and I can say, 
with entire truth, that I have not been bored one single minute, 
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have not had the smallest mishap or annoyance.” Surely the 
most contented of us can seldom say so much. 

But the general tone of her social experience is much better 
manifested in one long passage, as remarkable for style as for 
self-revelation: ‘‘Men and women alike seemed to me ma- 
chines on springs, which went, came, spoke, laughed, without 
thinking, without reflecting, without feeling. Everybody played 
a part from habit merely. One woman shook with laughter, 
another sneered at everything, another gabbled about every- 
thing. The men’s performance was no better. And I myself 
was swallowed up in the blackest of black thoughts. I reflected 
that I had passed my life in illusions; that I had dug for myself 
all the pits I had fallen into; that all my judgments had been 
false and rash, always too hasty; that I had never known any 
one perfectly; that I had never been known by any one either, 
and perhaps I did not know myself. One seeks everywhere for 
something to lean on. One is charmed with the hope of having 
found it: it turns out to be a dream which harsh facts scatter 
with a rude awakening.” 

By this time it must be very clear that the lady’s worst 
tormentor was herself. If she could have followed the whole- 
some advice of her exquisite friend, Madame de Choiseul, she 
would have seen life differently. ‘Eat little at night, open 
your windows, drive out often, and look for the good in things 
and people. . . . You will no longer be sad or bored or ill.” 
It was quite in vain. In such maladies the patient must min- 
ister to himself, and this poor patient not only submitted to 
the black ennui of to-day, but doubled it, in fact gave it its 
chief significance, by dreading the longer, blacker hours of many 
to-morrows. 

So you set her down as a cold, barren, dead old woman, and 
think you have heard enough of her. But there is more and of 
singular interest. She had noble and beautiful and winning 
qualities. For one thing, she was frank, straightforward, and 
sincere. Indeed, it was the excess of these fine traits that caused 
her troubles. She would have no illusion, no deception, no 
sham, nothing but the truth. It was the exaggerated fear of 
accepting pleasant falsehood which led her to believe that neces- 
sarily everything pleasant must be a falsehood. But her honesty 
draws you to her, even while her misery repels. 

Then, curiously enough, though the case is not unprece- 
dented, her very pessimism and failure to find any good in the 
world resulted from an inherent idealism, from too high expecta- 
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tions of men and things. Her imagination was so keen that 
it discounted every pleasure before it came, with resultant dis- 
appointment. Her natural instinct was to trust, often un- 
wisely. ‘Then, when she was deceived, she mistrusted and sus- 
pected—unwisely also. Primarily she was a dreamer, a hoper, 
as she herself phrases it in her vivid language, “‘a listen-if-it-rains, 
a visionary, who watches the clouds and sees lovely things there 
that fade even as one beholds them.’”’ And vast dreams dis- 
pelled left a darker and a sadder emptiness. 

So with people. She demanded perfection, and would take 
nothing less. Men and women thus tempered go starved and 
discontented in this far from perfect world. ‘I pass in review 
everybody I know and everybody I have known; I do not see 
one of them without a fault, and I find myself worse than any 
of them.”” But, good heavens, what son or daughter of Adam 
can endure such a test as that? Yet some are extremely good 
company, nevertheless. 

In other words, her bitter judgments were founded on an 
over-exacting standard and did not exclude pity or tenderness. 
Though too impatient to be of great help to others and too criti- 
cal to be tolerant toward them, she was capable of keen and 
passionate sympathy, and she held kindness to be a great and 
most estimable virtue. With the candor which is one of her 
chief charms she confesses, ‘‘I renew every day the resolution 
to be kind and loving myself. How much progress I make I 
do not know.” 

And following this clue, if we probe still deeper we come 
across a curious fact in Madame du Deffand’s temperament, 
which seems to explain many things. Under all her misery, all 
her discontent, all her boredom, she was aching for love. Per- 
haps she was incapable of it. Perhaps her keen vision, and her 
deep mistrust, and her lofty demands on human nature made 
it impossible for her to give or to receive the passionate affec- 
tion which might have filled her life. But after careful study 
it is impossible to resist the conclusion that she more than 
most women felt the deep need of all women, that the right 
home and the right husband and the right children might 
have given her the satisfaction she could not get from books 
or thought or art or nature. 

She herself recognizes this, with lucidity as well as pathos. 
She repeats often that she loves nothing, less often that some 
inborn flaw, some unconquerable twist or imperfection, makes 
her incapable of loving anything. But far more often still does 
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she cry out for love and tenderness. ‘‘Friendship is almost a 
mania with me; I was born for nothing else.” ‘‘I love nothing, 
and that is the true cause of my ennut.” When she was dying, 
she saw her secretary, Wiart, who had long served her, in tears. 
“You love me, then?” she murmured, and so her last words 
expressed at once the doubt and the longing of her life. 

Of her earlier attempts to satisfy this natural instinct three 
at least are well known to us, and none was perfectly successful. 
For years she lived in the most intimate relations with Hénault, 
a man of the highest position and character; but he was not of 
a nature to feel ardor or inspire it. Their mutual attitude was 
one of respectful esteem, largely tempered with keen-sighted 
criticism. Again, Madame du Deffand took into her protection 
a young orphan relative, Mademoiselle de L’Espinasse, hoping 
to find a comfort for her age. But the older lady was exacting, 
the younger restless, and they quarreled and parted by the 
fault of both—or of neither. Finally, there was Madame de 
Choiseul, with whom it was not easy to quarrel. Madame du 
Deffand adored her, called her ‘‘grand-mamma,” though she 
was many years the younger, declared over and over again 
that her love was all she wanted, all her hope and comfort in 
life. Yet in one of her moments of desperate petulance she 
could write of even Madame de Choiseul: “‘She shows a good 
deal of friendship; and as she has none for me and I have none 
for her, it is perfectly natural that we should exchange the ten- 
derest expressions in the world.” Truly a strange, subtle, and 
difficult temper, and one ill fitted to separate the evil from the 
good in the tangled skein of human life. 

Then, after all these attempts at love and failures, came a 
most singular adventure. Madame du Deffand, at seventy, 
fell in love with a man of fifty. This world-worn, life-wearied, 
pale, frail, dusty heart was suddenly set beating by another as 
cold, as disillusioned, if not as bored as hers, that of Horace Wal- 
pole, a bachelor, a dilettante, and an Englishman. And this 
old woman’s love was no mere fancy, no indifferent whim, 
lightly caught and blown off like a feather. It was a real, 
intense, absorbing, overwhelming passion, like that of a girl 
of twenty or a woman of forty. ‘‘Everybody loves after his 
own manner; I have only one way of loving, infinitely or not 
at all.” ‘The thought of you enters into everything I think 
and everything I do.” This is the tone, not for an hour or a 
day, but over and over and over, for eleven years. Let us 
note some of the special phases of such an unusual experience. 
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To begin with, how about Walpole himself? He was not 
infatuated. He never could have been, and certainly not at 
fifty, for an aged Frenchwoman. He kept a cool head and saw 
with perfect clearness the foibles of his ardent correspondent. 
At the same time his bearing in a rather difficult situation is on 
the whole loyal and manly. He defended his aged friend 
against criticism and mockery, and it is from him that we get 
the finest appreciation of her good qualities, her noble sincerity, 
her unconquerable vivacity, her social charm. 

But if he sees her as we see her, assuredly she does not see 
him as we see him, or never, never admits that she does. Without 
accepting all of Macaulay’s severe judgment, it is difficult to 
place Walpole on a very heroic plane. He was kindly, he was 
gentle, he was generous where it cost him little, he was mildly 
loyal to his friends. But he was vain, superficial, snobbish 
while pretending to democracy, incapable of great devotion 
and of self-forgetfulness. The Walpole that Madame du Def- 
fand loved was, however, far different from this. He had the 
virtues of French and English combined and the vices of no 
race. As an author, he is in the same class with Voltaire; his 
letters are like Voltaire’s for style and far above for matter. 
“For style they have had no model and cannot be imitated. 
They are the sublime of abundance and of naturalness.” If 
you know Walpole, what do you think of that? And his char- 
acter is as sublime as his letters. He is perhaps a little god- 
like for perfect friendship, or is she wrong about this? But in 
the early stages of her passion she proclaims the lover’s idea 
from which she never swerves. “If others saw as clearly as I 
do, you would be placed first, not only in England, but in the 
universe; this is not flattery; wit, talent, and the perfection of 
kindness have never been united as they are in you.” What 
a marvelous light is thrown on the woman’s character, as we 
have studied it, by such a sentence as that! 

So she plays, in letter after letter, on the whole compass 
of the tenderest, most self-abandoning affection. With him 
in London and herself in Paris, and several days of delaying 
post between them, she writes incessantly, begging for good 
news, bad news, any news. His plans—she must know every 
detail of his plans, what he does, where he goes, whom he sees. 
His health? Let but the gout touch him and she is in misery. 
She showers remedies like a quack doctor or an aged nurse. 
Her distress is everywhere made plain to us by the vivid 


touches of her quick imagination. ‘I am like a child hanging 
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out of a window by a cord and every instant on the brink of 
falling.” 

The best remedy for the anxiety of absence would certainly 
be presence, and she seems to live only in the passionate hope 
of those rare and hurried visits which brought her beloved to 
her. Yet, even so, she is most characteristically afraid that 
when he does come he will be bored. He shall see only whom he 
wishes when he wishes, provided he gives long hours to seeing 
her. He comes. She is in Paradise, sits talking with him till 
two in the morning, and he gets a long letter from her before 
he rises the next day. 

Then he is gone again, and she is in pain again. The memory 
of past pleasure only makes the pang of separation keener. She 
is old, old, hardly a particle of life left in her, and she cannot 
hope to see him ever any more. 

A passion like this, full as it is of tragedy and pathos, will 
at times tempt ridicule. The sincerity and fine intelligence of 
Madame du Deffand make it impossible for a sympathetic 
reader even to smile at her. But Walpole was by nature ab- 
normally sensitive to ridicule, as he himself confesses. To be 
praised as if he were a god and loved as if he were an opera tenor 
by an old lady of seventy, whom he knew to be living in closest 
intimacy with the most critical and mocking wits of the world, 
placed a man of his temper in an exceedingly difficult position. 
Beware of romance, he cautioned mildly. But she laughed at 
him. Romance!—at her age! She had never been romantic, 
had all her life stripped the veil of sentimental illusion from 
the cold bones of reality. Romance! Her feelings were noth- 
ing but common, daylight friendship. In which she was quite 
wrong, for nothing about her was or could be common or of 
every day. 

So felt Walpole. And he still shuddered at the thought 
of the vast guffaw of future generations. Destroy my letters, 
he insisted, and do, do moderate the tone of yours. And he 
cautioned, and he lectured, as a tutor might lecture a moon- 
sick girl. 

She did not like it; she resented it. The notes she writes 
so thickly are of painful interest in their sore, hurt, pleading, 
protesting energy. ‘‘If I were as unreasonable as you, you 
would never hear another word from me. The letter I have 
just received is so offensive, so extravagant, that I should throw 
it into the fire unanswered.” ‘Should throw,” you notice, 
not “have thrown.” “It is impossible to judge more falsely 
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than you judge me. . . . You see yourself in everything I say 
about others, and think I am finding fault with you when I find 
fault with anyone.” ‘‘God is not more incomprehensible than 
you; but if He is not more just, it is hardly worth while be- 
lieving in Him.” 

Yet she kissed the hand that chastened her, she turned like 
a child to its tutor for advice and comfort, with blind trust, 
blind confidence, blind hope. He is a true physician for the 
soul, she says, and one who needs no physician for his own. 
She only wishes that he might have had control of her from 
childhood. How different she would have been! ‘‘ You would 
have formed my taste, my judgment, my discernment, you 
would have taught me to know the world, to mistrust it, to 
despise it, to enjoy it; you would not have bridled my imagina- 
tion, or blighted my passions, or chilled my soul; but you would 
have been like a skilful dancing-master, who keeps the natural 
poise of health and vigor and adds to it finished grace.” 

So she loved for eleven years, and died with this final il- 
lusion like the cross in her hands and the sacred wafer at her 
lips. You think she was pitiably infatuated. Perhaps she was. 
But it was an infatuation that not only furnished the clue to 
her whole life, but in a manner sanctified it. 

It is a curious thing that the two greatest women letter- 
writers of France, perhaps of the world, Madame de Sévigné 
and Madame du Deffand, should each have built the main fabric 
of their correspondence on an exaggerated, not to say abnormal, 
affection. It is far more curious that this affection should be 
with Madame de Sévigné the one flaw in a singularly well-bal- 
anced character, and with Madame du Deffand the most marked 
symptom of health in a character otherwise erratic, distorted, 
and unsound. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 





THE DRAMA UPSIDE DOWN 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 





WirTuin the past three or four years the American playgoer 
has been privileged to see half a dozen or half a score of plays 
characterized by an overt effort to find new methods of expres- 
sion and to broaden the scope of theatrical presentation. In 
“A Poor Little Rich Girl” we were made spectators of the 
scenes and the characters that existed only in the ignorant 
imaginings of a child in the grip of fever. In ‘“‘Seven Keys to 
Baldpate”’ the clever author played a characteristically clever 
trick upon the audience itself, most unexpectedly taking them 
into his workshop. In ‘On Trial” we are made to behold in 
three successive acts, events which took place long before the 
beginning of the play itself; and the event thus shown in the 
second act is earlier than that shown in the first act, and the 
event shown in the third act is earlier than that shown in the 
second, thus taking us farther and farther backward toward the 
beginning of the story. In the “Phantom Rival” we have 
presented before us the fond day-dreams of a fanciful woman, 
day-dreams made visible to us, forced to take on a concrete 
existence, and peopled by four contradictory possibilities of a 
single character, creatures called into life only by the brooding 
imagination of the heroine. And in the ‘Big Idea”’ we were 
invited to witness the several stages of the invention, the con- 
struction, and the writing of a play which is to be built on the 
dangerous predicament in which the chief character finds himself 
in the play which is actually being performed; and this big idea is 
carried so far that at last we discover that the piece which is being 
performed before our eyes is the piece we have seen composed. 

In all these dramas, serious, comic and serio-comic, four of 
them American in authorship and one of them freely American- 
ized from a Hungarian original, there is a deliberate intention 
to achieve novelty of form. They are all characterized by in- 
genuity of invention; and at least two of them can be credited, 
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more or less, with the loftier quality of imagination. They are 
all of them new departures in the drama, due to the desire of 
their several authors to desert the beaten path and to explore 
fresh fields. They have all of them been more or less successful 
on the stage—that is to say, the authors have been able to carry 
the public with them along these hitherto untrodden trails. 
Indeed, it may as well be admitted that a considerable share of 
the popularity of these pieces is directly due to the attraction 
exerted upon the spectator by the freshness of treatment which 
is their most salient quality. These plays seem to many to 
prove that the wisest of men was less wise than was his wont 
when he insisted that there was nothing new under the sun. 
And the favorable reception of this series of daring experiments 
in stagecraft is the more surprising since the theater itself has 
always been considered ultra conservative, clinging desperately 
to ancient landmarks, and struggling blindly against all efforts 
to overturn its traditions and to overthrow its customs. 

There is no occasion for surprise, therefore, that we should 
now be told vehemently and vociferously that all the traditions 
of the theater are to be abandoned, that all the customs of the 
stage are to be renounced, that all the rules of the drama are 
hereafter to be broken, that all the laws hitherto held binding 
upon the playwright are to be repealed, and that all the prin- 
ciples of the art are suddenly reduced to chaotic confusion. 
To many ardent aspirants for dramaturgic victory it seems just 
now almost as if a bomb had been suddenly exploded in the 
temple of the drama, shattering the tables of the law, and bring- 
ing down the walls in ruin. A skilful and successful American 
playwright has been quoted as asserting that “the day is not 
far distant when there will be no stage conventions, so far as the 
audience is concerned.”’ A newspaper reviewer of current plays 
felt emboldened to declare that the professor of dramatic litera- 
ture in one of our leading universities must be greatly grieved 
by the success of one of the five plays already cited—a play 
written by one of the professor’s former students—because it 
violated “‘all the doctrines about the drama which the professor 
had been discussing year after year.” 

Now, if this happened to be true, and if the public should 
accept a play which violated the principles to which this professor 
of dramatic literature had drawn the attention of his classes, 
then this would go far toward disestablishing the validity of 
these principles, and it would put the professor in a situation so 
awkward as to demand explanation, if not apology, to all his 
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former pupils. But fortunately for this professor these asser- 
tions as to the complete upsetting of the doctrines hitherto 
expounded by those who have sought to penetrate into the 
secrets of stagecraft are not well founded. They are the result 
of a very natural misunderstanding of the wide distinction 
between any so-called ‘‘rules of the drama”’ or “‘laws of the 
drama,” which may have won acceptance for the moment, and 
the eternal ‘‘principles” of the art, which are unchanging be- 
cause they are essential to the existence of the art. 

But when we hear an outcry to the effect that the doctrines 
of the drama are disestablished, that the accepted principles of 
the art are proved to be false, and the conventions of the theater 
are certain to disappear, we are entitled to ask what those who 
make these loud assertions really mean by the words they em- 
ploy. And after we have considered the meanings of these 
terms carelessly misused, it will be interesting to take up one or 
another of the plays which have seemed to be so novel in their 
structure and so upsetting to dramatic doctrine, and to inquire 
whether they are really quite so novel and so upsetting as they 
appear at first sight. It might be profitable also to push the 
investigation a little further and to find out whether these 
dramatic novelties actually violate the generally accepted 
“rules” and “‘laws” of the drama—the eternal principles of the 
art they cannot violate and live. For it must always be re- 
membered that our so-called ‘‘rules” are only the result of our 
groping effort to grasp the undying principles which we can 
perceive only dimly and which are never completely disclosed 
to any one—not even if he is possessed of the piercing insight 
of Aristotle. The principle of nature which causes an apple 
to fall from a tree is eternal; it existed and it did its work long 
before Newton was able to formulate the Law of Gravitation, 
and it would continue to exist and to do its work even if some 
later and greater Newton should some day be able to prove the 
Law of Gravitation is not just what Newton declared it to be. 
What is true of Newton’s Law in mechanics is true also of 
Gresham’s Law in finance and of Grimm’s Law in philology. 
It is no less true of Brunetiére’s Law in the drama. The stal- 
wart French critic asserted that it was the essential law of the 
drama that a play should present strong-willed creatures con- 
tending; and the principles of the dramatic art, whatever they 
are, remain just what they were before Brunetiére made this in- 
structive and suggestive attempt to codify one of these prin- 
ciples into a law. The so-called “laws” that men declare may 
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be repealed; the ‘‘rules”’ they insist upon may be broken, as 
the Romanticists of France in 1830 smashed the rules held 
sacred by the Classicists for two centuries; but the principles 
of the dramatic art, these abide, inherent in the practise of that 
art and unchanging through the ages, even if no man at any 
time made sure that he has come to a complete understanding 
of them. 

Even the so-called ‘‘rules of the theater,” those precepts 
which are handed down from generation to generation—‘‘ Never 
keep a secret from the audience,” ‘‘ Never try to fool the au- 
dience,” “‘Begin in the thick of the action and quit when you 
are through!”’ “Show things, don’t tell about them; let every- 
thing important to the plot happen before the eyes of the 
spectators’’—these are all of them useful monitions, and the 
’prentice playwright will do well to get them by heart and to 
take them to heart. He may even find profit in remembering 
the advice of the wily old stage-manager to J. R. Planché: 
“If you want to make the British public understand what you 
are doing, you must tell them you are going to do it, then you 
must tell them you are doing it, and finally you must tell them 
you have done it; and then, confound them! perhaps they will 
understand you!” This is a brutal overstatement of the 
undying principle that the playgoers want to know what has 
happened so that they can follow what is going to happen; and 
it is this principle which urges the playwright always to be so 
clear that he cannot be misunderstood even by the inattentive 
spectator. 

The principles of the dramatic art are what they are and 
what they always have been, even if the most expert theorist 
has never been able to put them into words with any approach 
to certainty or to completeness; and the so-called ‘‘laws”’ and 
the so-called ‘“‘rules” are only more or less successful attempts 
to declare one or another of these essential principles. The 
five plays in which there are novelties of construction have suc- 
ceeded in pleasing the playgoers, and therefore it is safe to say 
that no one of them violated any of the eternal principles of the 
drama. But did any one of them really contradict any of the 
generally accepted precepts of contemporary play-making? 

It is difficult to see any reason why anybody should suppose 
that either the ‘‘Poor Little Rich Girl” or the “Phantom 
Rival” breaks any of these ‘‘rules,” unexpected as may be their 
calling upon the spectator to behold things that exist only in the 
imagination of one of the characters—things that did not 
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happen actually, but which that character merely believed to be 
happening. The authors of these two plays are skilful and 
careful; they make elaborate preparation; they lead us for- 
ward step by step; they tell us what they are going to do, 
what they are doing, and what they have done. They are so 
clear and so straightforward that they compel us to follow them. 
What they ask us to accept may be very unusual and it may not 
be easy in itself to accept, but they have so presented it that it is 
not difficult for us to accept. In the “‘Phantom Rival”’ and the 
“Poor Little Rich Girl” the actual novelty is not as new as it 
may appear to the younger generation of playgoers, and the 
authors have not needed to break any of the traditional precepts 
of play-writing. 

The authors of ‘“‘Seven Keys to Baldpate” and of the ‘Big 
Idea”’ have been equally mindful of the principles of the art, and 
they have not tried to ‘‘fool the audience.” In the “Big Idea,” 
which is the more daring of the two amusing dramas, the 
authors take the spectator into their confidence from the 
beginning. We are made to see the hero and the heroine start 
to write the very play in which they are characters. The 
device is dangerous and difficult of acceptance, but the suc- 
cessive scenes are so clear and they are so logically related, each 
growing out of the predecessor, naturally and inevitably and 
irresistibly, that we cannot help surrendering ourselves to the 
delight of watching the authors win their wager. Here again 
we are told what they are going to do, what they are doing, and 
what they have done. Even the appeal of the heroine in the 
final act directly and personally to the assembled audience, 
asking it to like the play which is being put together before its 
eyes and in which she is a character—even this is not the overt 
novelty that it may seem to some. Its most immediate pre- 
decessor is to be found in ‘‘Peter Pan,” but it is a device for 
evoking laughter, which Moliére employed in the “Miser” and 
Aristophanes in the ‘ Frogs.” 

There still remains to be considered ‘On Trial,’’ which has 
been hailed as the most subversive of all these plays, since ‘‘it 
tells its story backward.” If ‘On Trial” did tell its story back- 
ward it would break the rules which prescribe that a playwright 
must devise an action with a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
and that he must present these several parts in strict sequence. 
But, as a matter of fact, the author of ‘‘On Trial” does not tell 
its story backward; he tells it straightforward, although he 
takes the liberty of showing us in successive acts fragments of 
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his story which took place before the moment when he has 
chosen to begin it. His play sets before us a man on trial for 
his life. The scene of every act is laid in the court-room, with 
the judge on the bench, the prisoner at the bar, the jury in the 
box, and the opposing counsel. In the first act the widow of the 
murdered man is called to the witness-stand and she begins to 
give her testimony, when suddenly there is a dark change and 
we are made to see in action the episode as to which she was 
about to testify; and when we have seen this, then there is 
another dark change, after which we find her on the stand finish- 
ing her testimony. In the second act the little daughter of the 
prisoner is called as a witness; and again we are made spectators 
of the events as to which she is supposed to be testifying. 
In the third act, when the wife of the prisoner is summoned to 
the stand, we are once more invited to behold the thing itself 
instead of being merely listeners to her testimony. If these 
three witnesses had been allowed to give their evidence in their 
own words no one would have suggested that the story was being 
told backward, because every playgoer knows that in every play 
there are events which happened long before the play began and 
which can be made known to the audience only by a telling 
after the event has happened. The author of ‘‘On Trial” does 
not break any of the ‘‘rules of the drama”’; he has merely been 
inventive enough and ingenious enough to devise a new method 
of making visible to us in the present what took place in the past. 
The novelty is in the method of presentation, and not in any 
departure from the precepts of play-making. 

It may be that some of these precepts valid to-day may 
prove invalid in the future; and that the theorists of a later 
generation will be forced to another effort to formulate the 
underlying and unchanging principles. And it is well always to 
remember that the precept, the rule, the law is only a rough- 
and-ready attempt to get at a principle, and that a precept must 
always give way when it comes in conflict with a principle. 
It is a sound rule which bids the playwright not to keep a 
secret from the audience. Bronson Howard once told me that 
one of the dullest evenings he ever spent in the theater 
was due to the playwright having kept a secret. The play 
was a dramatization of Miss Braddon’s novel, Henry Dunbar, 
‘made by Tom Taylor. A daughter knows that her father 
has been wronged by Henry Dunbar and has been led thereby 
into a life of crime. She receives a letter from her father an- 
nouncing his intention of seeking Henry Dunbar, who has just 
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returned to England after a long stay in India, and of having it 
out with his old enemy. And after that she hears nothing more 
from her father, who has vanished from the face of the earth. 
She has no doubt that Henry Dunbar has made away with him, 
and she sets out in pursuit. But Henry Dunbar evades her 
again and again just when they are on the point of meeting. 
At last she corners him; and in the Henry Dunbar who stands 
before her at bay she recognizes her father—who has killed his 
enemy and assumed that enemy’s name and that enemy’s large 
fortune. The disclosure is effective in its way—it procures a 
shock of surprise—but the total effect is far less than it would 
have been if the spectator had known the facts from the first. 
In that case there would have been no shock of surprise, but 
there would have been a steadily increasing intensity of sus- 
pense as the daughter came nearer to the father whom she 
loved and whom she was to find an assassin. 

In “Henry Dunbar” the rule not to keep a secret from the 
spectators was violated to the disadvantage of the play. But 
in Bronson Howard’s own piece, ‘Young Mrs. Winthrop,” it 
was violated to the advantage of the play—and it was deliber- 
ately violated, so its author told me, because it conflicted with 
one of the eternal principles of the drama. Young Mrs. Win- 
throp is jealous because her husband is frequently visiting a 
woman whose antecedents are doubtful. This brings about a 
dispute so violent that Mrs. Winthrop leaves her husband’s 
house. In the final act she learns that her suspicions were 
unfounded, since her husband’s visits to her supposed rival 
were due to a highly honorable motive. But the author had 
kept this motive a secret from the spectators and had allowed 
them to believe that the jealousy of the wife was probably 
justified. When I asked him why he had done this he explained 
that he needed to have his audience sympathize with his heroine 
when she left her husband, and that the spectators must see 
things through her eyes and believe the worst. Having only 
the information that the wife had, they would feel that her 
departure from her husband’s home was fully warranted. If 
they had known that the husband was innocent of any wrong- 
doing they would have credited their own knowledge to the wife 
and they would have held her to be unreasonable if she broke 
with him for a suspicion which they had seen to be unfounded. 
And in this case the spectators do not resent having been kept 
in the dark, for they were not formally told that Winthrop was 
guilty—they were merely left in doubt, and therefore they were 
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ready enough to be pleased when he is relieved from suspicion 
and reunited to his wife. 

The assertion that the five plays earlier considered in this 
article have turned the drama upside down is due to a failure 
to understand and to apply accurately the precepts of play- 
making. In like manner, the assertion that there will soon be no 
stage conventions is due to a similar misunderstanding of the real 
meaning of the word “convention.” In no art can conventions 
be dispensed with, since the art exists solely by reason of its 
conventions. Etymologically, “convention” means a “coming 
together’’—that is to say, an agreement; and in every art 
there are implied contracts between the artist and the public, 
permitting the artist to depart from the facts of life in order 
that he may present the truth of life as he shall see it. The 
painter depicts for our delight the breaking of a wave on the 
shore—and he can do this only by depriving it of actual motion 
and fixing it for ever at a single moment of its fall forward. 
The sculptor sets before us a soldier riding his steed into battle— 
and he can do this only by depriving man and horse of actual 
motion and by reducing both to the single color of his material 
—white marble or brown bronze. 

In the theater the public permits the playwright to deny 
certain facts because it is only by the deliberate denial of these 
facts that the drama is possible. In real life rooms have four 
walls, but in the theater one of these walls must be removed 
so that the spectators can see and hear what is said and done 
in the room. In real life a whisper may be inaudible ten feet 
away, but on the stage it has to be loud enough to reach the 
back of the gallery. In real life our speech is uncertain and 
ragged and repetitious—we start sentences that we do not 
finish, and we fail often to make ourselves understood, but 
in a play every character says simply and compactly what 
he has to say, and every other character understands what he 
has said exactly as he meant it to be understood. These are all 
departures from fact, and we permit them gladly in the play- 
house because they are for our pleasure. Without these de- 
partures from the fact, authorized by convention, by an un- 
conscious contract between the author and the audience, the 
drama could not exist. In the theater we are willing to ‘“‘make 
believe,” as we did while we were playing the games of our 
childhood, and if we refuse to make believe we find ourselves 
forced to forego the pleasure which the theater can provide only 
by the aid of these necessary conventions. The time can never 
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come when the stage will surrender the conventions necessary 
to its existence, fundamental and inevitable. Other conven- 
tions there are not eternally necessary, suited to the conditions 
of the theater of a certain time and a certain country, and 
revealing themselves as incongruous when the conditions are 
different. On the Elizabethan platform-stage a character . 
might soliloquize at will, talking directly at the spectators and 
telling them, as Iago does and Richard III. also, how bad a man 
he is. On the modern picture-frame stage the characters must 
take care not to get “‘out of the picture,” and therefore the solil- 
oquy has been discovered to be incongruous. Temporary and 
local conventions disappear as the theater is modified through the 
ages; but there are certain fundamental conventions which 
endure and which will never disappear, because without them 
the art of the playwright is impossible, just as the arts of the 
painter and of the sculptor are impossible unless they also are 
permitted to depart from the facts in accord with the essential 


conventions of their several arts. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 








A BOOK ON NATIONAL DEFENSE’ 


BY FREDERIC R. COUDERT 





Ir has recently become apparent that the American people 
are interested in the question of national defense. A few 
months ago a book devoted to this subject would have been 
read by a few experts and eschewed by the mass of our people 
as dealing with an uninteresting and academic question. The 
propaganda for general arbitration and the usual insouciance 
of the public regarding this question had combined to make 
it almost impossible to arouse any interest in the national 
defense. 

If, at present, there has been manifested both in Congress 
and the general public some awakening of our need of military 
preparedness, it is due to the fact that the inefficacy of treaties, 
the futility of Hague Conventions, and the uselessness of elabo- 
rate military codes were effectively demonstrated by the destruc- 
tion of neutralized Belgium and the methods of warfare on 
land and sea since indulged in on the ground of alleged 
“‘necessity.”’ 

Gen. Francis Vinton Greene, therefore, presents at a pe- 
culiarly opportune time, an able, suggestive, and most inter- 
esting little book on The Present Military Situation in 
the United States. General Greene’s experience as a soldier 
from the days when he was an attaché to the Secretary 
of War in Grant’s administration, ranging through his experi- 
ence in the Russo-Turkish war and in the Spanish and Philip- 
pine wars, have qualified him to write knowingly and scien- 
tifically on the subject. He deals frankly with the main 
difficulty, namely, the widespread belief in this country that the 
United States will never be engaged in any serious military 
operations, and that our geographic position and our pacific 
intentions absolve us from the need of maintaining any impor- 


1 The Present Military Situation in the United States. By General F. V. Greene. 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915. 
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tant military establishment; small words, the general belief 
that there is no military question. 

General Greene meets this situation squarely by showing 
that there is an inherent probability, in the light of our history 
and because of the present conditions in Europe, of our being 
compelled to confront international complexities which may 
well result in war. National interest will, he shows, always be 
a dominant consideration, and mere sentimental clamor for 
peace will not keep us out of war as long as our policies are 
based upon the maintenance of our interests, of our commerce, 
and of our rights under the law of nations. He cites the little- 
known episode of Washington having refused to take part in a 
joint expedition with the French for the taking of Canada in 
1778 because he feared, in the event of its success, the French 
would desire to remain in Canada; and he quotes as profoundly 
true the saying of Washington in this connection: 


It is a maxim founded on the universal experience of mankind, 
that no nation is to be trusted farther than it is bound by its interests; 
and no prudent statesman or politician will venture to depart from it. 


He considers the possibility of difficulties with England; 
and he is too close a student of history and too wise a military 
man to assent to the assumption that the nations of Europe 
will come out of the present war too exhausted and too weakened 
to be dangerous to us. He knows that the victorious nations 
at least will be militarily stronger than ever, just as the United 
States was at the acme of its military strength when, after four 
years of Civil War, it bade Louis Napoleon depart from Mexico. 


If England comes triumphant out of this war, she will not allow 
her subjects to be killed, and their property to be wrecked, in Mexico. 
. . - She will more probably say to us: “‘ You restore order in Mexico, 
or we will.” ... So that we will either have to eat our Monroe 
Doctrine or intervene in Mexico for an indefinite period. 


Then, again, there is the possibility of commercial clashes ~ 
throughout the world. On the hypothesis that Germany may 
come out of the war victorious, is it not probable that she will 
desire a base in the West Indies? Since Grant’s administration, 
have we not refused to purchase St. Thomas ourselves and 
yet been unwilling that another nation should buy it? Is it 
reasonable to suppose that Germany will acquiesce for ever 
in the Monroe Doctrine; and, even if defeated, she will recover 
with amazing rapidity. 
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General Greene cites the extraordinary little book of Freiherr 
von Edelsheim as demonstrating that at least the military 
authorities in Germany have contemplated, as a probability, 
military operations against the United States. whose alleged 
truculent attitude they affect to resent. 

Very careful consideration is given to the Japanese situation 
and to the attitude adopted, especially by the legislators and 
people of California as to the Japanese race—an attitude so 
incompatible with their dignity and so insulting to their civiliza- 
tion that, if continued in, it may well result in an attack upon 
us. He says: 

If, as a result of our supreme folly in dealing with Japan as we 
do not deal with other nations, the Japanese shall be goaded into 
war with us regardless of its ultimate consequences to them, the 
first blow would probably be struck by Japan before any declaration 
of war; it would be dealt with a swiftness and a certainty of which 
our people have no conception, and according to a definite plan care- 
fully prepared in advance. 


He explains what their plan of campaign might well be, and 
thinks that our people should understand these facts so that 
“‘we may think that it becomes us to treat the Japanese with 
the same politeness that they treat us and that we show to 
other nations.” 

The question of arvitration as a solvent for all international 
controversies is discussed and its inadequacy to meet certain 
situations dwelt upon. The beneficent results of the Mexican 
War and the Spanish War are shown. 

He explains the ease with which, were our fleet overcome, 
a great naval power—and it is pointed out that since the Revo- 
lutionary War we have had no struggle with any great power, 
the War of 1812 being only an incident for England, engaged 
as she was at the time in her death struggle with Napoleon— 
could land 250,000 men within the vicinity of New York, and 
_the absurdly helpless condition in which we should then find 
ourselves. This he demonstrates by the last report of the 
Secretary of War, from which he cites some extracts in 
closing his book. These extracts show that in continental 
United States we had in the mobile army on June 30, 1914, 
4,701 officers and 87,781 men, and that a great part of our 
militia would be unavailable for immediate war purpose; that 
no provision has been made for a reserve and that it would re- 
quire some six months to prepare to resist invasion. General 
Greene, therefore, recommends that, for the present, the only 
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thing to do ‘“‘is to get squarely behind the modest programme 
of the Secretary of War.” 

‘his book is couched in admirabie style, is free from all 
rhetoric, and is the most sober and significant publication that 
I have as yet seen on this subject. It is so readable and so 
brief that it should have a wide publication and should certainly 
prove of great educational value—one which no citizen can, at 
the present moment, afford to ignore. 

General Greene rightly concludes: 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just. Aye, true indeed! 
But quarrels there yet will be. And no nation unarmed can enforce 
its quarrel, however just. 

Freperic R. CoupErt. 





DRAMA AND MUSIC 


SIGNIFICANT HAPPENINGS OF THE MONTH 


Shakespeare in the New Manner.—The Amazing Marriage of Mr. Leo Ornstein 
and the Muse. 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 





To Mr. Granville Barker’s much-discussed production of 
‘“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” at Wallack’s, one could not 
pay a finer compliment than to say that it seldom bores you. 
This is, we perceive, a merely negative compliment—like that 
paid by the cheerful stockbroker who asserted triumphantly 
that he had remained awake through the whole of ‘‘Gétter- 
dimmerung.” To sit through Mr. Barker’s production of ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” requires no special fortitude or 
endurance; on the contrary, it is a delightful and meritorious 
way to spend an evening or an afternoon. And that this is so 
is a tribute to Mr. Barker himself rather than to Shakespeare. 

‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” as it is usually put upon 
the stage, is a good deal of a trial. The frequent changes of 
scene, the slowness of pace, the interminable intermissions, the 
cumbersome and over-elaborate adornment of the play, the 
appalling length of the performances—how many of us can 
place our hands on our hearts and say that we have not suffered 
from these things? At the best, ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ is less tolerable upon the stage than any of Shakespeare’s 
comedies. Much of it is for the inner vision, the spiritual ear. 
Who would exchange the woodland scenes, as Shakespeare 
conjures them up before the inward eye and ear, for the crude 
approximations of the scene-painter, the costumer, and the 
incurably substantial mummers—even when so imaginative and 
necromantic a producer as Mr. Barker is concerned? Indeed, 
Mr. Barker himself has hinted at his realization of this fact. 
He is speaking (in his acute and delightful “preface” to the 
play) of the fairies. ‘‘How — they look?” he asks. “I 
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realize that when there is perhaps no really right thing to do 
one is always tempted to do too much... . They must be not 
too startling. . . . I won’t have them dowdy. They mustn’t 
warp your imagination—stepping too boldly between Shake- 
speare’s spirit and yours. It isa difficult problem; we (Norman 
Wilkinson and I—he to do and I to carp) have done our best.” 
So we get the famous gilded fairies, whose pictorial and decora- 
tive effect we are willing to grant, but whose poetic and dramatic 
effectiveness we altogether refuse to concede. 

Now it is beyond question that Mr. Barker’s and Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s notion of how fairies look is as fully entitled to respect 
as is that of any one else—excepting, perhaps, the author of 
‘Peter Pan,” who, of course, knows as much about fairies 
as he does about human beings. Mr. Barker says that they 
‘‘mustn’t warp your imagination—stepping too boldly between 
Shakespeare’s spirit and yours.” But that is just what they 
do. They fail to persuade the fancy—they merely startle and 
dazzle it. They are not Shakespearean; and they are not fairy- 
like. ‘‘Enter a fairy on one side,’’ says Shakespeare’s stage 
direction. And what does the fairy say in his very first lines?— 


I do wander everywhere 
Swifter than the moon’s sphere. 


But it is as hard to imagine Mr. Barker’s fairies doing any- 
thing swiftly as it is to imagine the gilded statue of General 
Sherman on Fifth Avenue dismounting from his horse and chas- 
ing butterflies in Central Park. The imagination simply refuses 
to think of a fairy as an animated gilt monument—a metallic 
fairy is as inconceivable, as repugnant to the fancy, as a mermaid 
without a tail or an angel without wings. , 

“The fairies,” says Mr. Barker, ‘“‘are the producer’s test.’ 
They are, indeed, a test no producer could pass. But most of 
‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ is that sort of a test. It is 
no discredit to Mr. Barker that he has failed in pulling off an 
impossible feat. The ‘‘Dream”’ is not for the stage—and in 
saying this we remember fearfully Mr. Barker’s sarcastic al- 
lusion to the “‘pious commentators” who have said that of 
Shakespeare. But in this case we suspect that the ‘‘pious 
commentators” are right. As two-thirds of ‘Tristan und 
Isolde” should be conceived as a symphonic poem and confined 
to the concert-room, so the ‘“‘Dream” should be ruled from the 
stage and confined to the printed page, where it should be read, 
not in the library, but out-of-doors,—‘‘by paved fountain, or 
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by rushy brook, or in the beached margent of the sea.” As a 
play, it is in the first place impossible, and in the second place 
infantile and somniferous. As a poem it is incomparable and 
of immortal loveliness. 

We began these notes by saying that Mr. Barker’s produc- 
tion makes the ‘‘Dream” tolerable. He has done this partly 
by making it comparatively rapid in performance (he has re- 
duced the intermissions to two, and has whipped up the pace 
with a result that is surprising and delightful), and partly by 
an address to the eye that is so novel and fresh that, for the 
sake of it, you are quite cheerfully willing to swallow the fatui- 
ties of Shakespeare’s ‘‘comic relief.” In mounting this produc- 
tion Mr. Barker and his designer, Mr. Wilkinson, have achieved 
the triumph of maintaining your interest from the first curtain 
to the last. You will probably not like all of their effects. The 
rich and quiet loveliness of the vine-covered background to the 
opening scene, the gorgeous effect of the foreground groups of 
spectators in the ‘‘Pyramus and Thisbe” scene, may seem 
happier in effect than the sylvan pictures wherein the fairies 
and Titania and her lover disport themselves beneath a huge 
and anomalous wreath surmounting a less anomalous canopy. 

So, for the eye, there is beauty, freshness, vitality, unceas- 
ing interest. As for the acting, it is as good as the play requires 
—with, however, a delightful Quince in Mr. Heggie, who is 
seemingly as happy in Shakespeare as in Shaw. But why, after 
‘‘prefacing”’ so lovingly about the extraordinary importance of 
Shakespeare’s lines in this particular drama, does Mr. Barker 
allow his players to deliver the exquisite poetry of the text in such 
a way that it goes for almost nothing? 

And so, on the whole, we should say that this vivid and vital 
and constantly engrossing production of ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” lacks illusion and glamour and poetic magic. 
It stimulates more than it charms. Throughout most of the 
play one should be aware of the horns of Elfland faintly blowing. 
In Mr. Barker’s production, the horns of Elfland are trumpets. 
They make a rich and thrilling music; but it is not the music 
of Elfland. Yet perhaps, if we are to have the “‘Dream” upon 
the stage at all, this is the best way in which to present it there. 


When young Mr. Leo Ornstein (he is only twenty) gives one 
of his “piano recitals of modern and futuristic music”—as he 
calls them—he draws an audience that fills not only the au- 
ditorium, but the stage, and those who come late seeking tickets 
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are turned away. Mr. Ornstein plays—sometimes with great 
beauty, sometimes very badly—pieces by Korngold, Ravel, 
Schonberg, Debussy, Cyril Scott, Ceasar Frank, Scriabine, 
Vincent d’Indy. Invariably he ends by playing a group of 
his own compositions—which he plays, so far as one can tell, 
superbly; and these compositions arouse his audiences to ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm. Certain pieces are redemanded; there 
are calls for others not on the programme. And Mr. Ornstein’s 
audiences are apparently not ‘‘paper” audiences; evidently 
they are not composed of friends and adherents, for one 
sees confirmed concert-goers, distinguished musicians—and 
some of them are sitting on the stage, crowded about Mr. Orn- 
stein and his piano. Mr. Ornstein himself is preternaturally 
grave in manner, completely absorbed in his task, indifferent— 
almost hostile—to his audience. He walks slowly, as one in a 
trance. You would say that he is a dreamer, or a fanatic, or 
a madman, or a genius—perhaps he is all of these. 

And his music? He plays his ‘Dwarf Suite.” The dif- 
ferent movements are called “‘At Dawn,” ‘‘Dance of the 
Dwarfs,” ‘‘Funeral March,” ‘‘Serenade of the Dwarfs,” ‘At 
Work,” ‘‘March Grotesque.” To the hasty and intolerant 
listener the effect in all of these pieces is as if Mr. Ornstein 
were merely endeavoring to sound as many different notes at 
the same time as his hands could strike. Sometimes, in for- 
tissimo passages, it seems as if a maniacal rage possessed him, 
and you think he must surely be beating the keyboard furiously 
with both fists, heedless of the resultant effects. The ear (the 
casual, the innocent ear, let us say in qualification) recognizes 
nothing that suggests any music hitherto known to the civilized 
world. Beside it, the most impious audacities of Schénberg 
sound formal, dryly conservative. Yet they are not mere 
vaporings, these amazing pieces, mere splotches of tone-color: 
they have extraordinary rhythmic energy, a demoniacal intensity 
of movement. They give you a sense of power, but it seems 
power uncontrolled, uncommunicative. It excites the nerves 
like a drum-beat; it seems to say nothing to the emotions or 
the imagination. 

In structure Mr. Ornstein is wildly anarchical. Wagner was 
censured for modulating in every measure, Debussy for modulat- 
ing upon every beat. This progressive tendency of the musical 
instinct to bring the different keys closer and closer together, to 
abolish the traditional barriers between them, finds its logical 
development in Schénberg, Busoni, and others; for they bring 
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the keys into conjunction and superimpose one upon the other, 
so that you hear the key of C in the lower register and the key of 
D-flat in the upper (a device used by Richard Strauss a decade 
ago in that now prim and orthodox score, ‘‘Salome’’). In 
Ornstein not only the sense of key-relationship, but of key- 
identity, is absent. A single chord will contain all the chromatic 
intervals of the octave. It is difficult indeed to see what room 
there is left for further progress (if you choose to call it that), 
until Mr. Busoni succeeds in persuading some one to manu- 
facture his piano keyboard with its tripartite tone, or until we 
learn all the secrets of the musical art of the Orient. 

We have endeavored in this brief attempt at a description 
of Mr. Ornstein’s music to be strictly clinical, strictly imper- 
sonal—momentarily ignoring the fact that an impersonal judg- 
ment in esthetic matters is a metaphysical impossibility. At 
least we have tried to be as impersonal and objective as may be; 
and what more can a merely mortal commentator do? To say 
that we like or dislike Mr. Ornstein’s compositions would be 
beside the point; and it would be the height of rashness to pass 
judgment upon them. Mr. Ornstein is regarded with serious- 
ness by responsible persons in Europe and America; two 
great publishing houses, one there, one here, issue his music; 
he has been exhibited at the Sorbonne. We doubt if he is a 


charlatan. It is easy to say that he is mad—as easy as it is 
to say that he is a path-breaker, or a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, or the prophet of a new dispensation—one who (as his 
champions tell us) is ‘‘ushering in a new epoch.” We do not 
know. We wish we did. 


LAWRENCE GILMAN. 





THE BOOK OF THE MONTH’ 


BY F. M. COLBY 





THERE is good measure of exciting elements in this long, un- 
smiling novel, and you feel on each page that the author has 
arranged everything for the good of your soul. Never a moment’s 
relaxation of his orthodox religious and moral purposes. Never 
a moment’s doubt on the reader’s part that sins are impending 
and that retribution is not far behind. You learn in the first 
chapter that the hero is going to be tempted, and you can guess 
from the ominous language that he is going to fall. The hero 
is Louis Savignan, author of The History of the Clergy of France 
in the Eighteenth Century, and of The Church and Education, a 
brilliant and learned defender of the Church, who down to 
the age of forty-three, when the story begins, has been a tower 
of strength both morally and mentally. But at the first mention 
of his name we are warned that forty-three is the midday of 
life and confronted with the Latin version of the sixth verse 
of the nineteenth psalm —a sagitia volante in die, a negotio 
perambulante in tenebris, ab incursu et demonio meridiano — in 
which the demonium meridianum is not the “sickness that 
destroyeth in the noonday,”’ but the dangerous middle stage 
of life. Dom Bayle, a Benedictine monk, thus explains it to us: 
It is the temptation that assails a man in middle life— 


Hitherto he has followed his destiny from virtues to virtues, from 
success to success. Then it is that the spirit of destruction seizes 
upon him—of self-destruction, mind you. A hostile power draws him 
from his course into the way where he must perish. This strange 
vertigo runs from spiritual into temporal affairs. There was, to observe 
it in history, Bonaparte in 1809, undertaking the war in Spain; his 
nephew, fifty years later, that of Italy. To mark it elsewhere, the 
Victor Hugo of Feuilles d’automne and the Lamartine of Harmonies, 
tempted by politics. ... 


Never was novelist more explicit in his forewarnings. A 
few pages further, and we are told precisely what form the demon 


1Le Démon de Midi. By Paul Bourget. Paris, 1914. 2 vols. 
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of Louis Savignan is going to take. Dom Bayle, an indefati- 
gable worker in the Clerical interest, has been discussing with 
the Abbé Lartigue Savignan’s candidacy for the Chamber of 
Deputies from Clermont. They agree that no better deputy 
could be found, and believe he will have the support of the 
wealthy sugar-refiner Calviéres, who is all-powerful in the 
district, and who has quarreled with the present representa- 
tives. They look forward with confidence to the approaching 
interview between Calviéres and Savignan, for, as one of them 
remarks, in politics one can always be sure of the enemy of 
one’s adversary, and Calviéres will love Savignan by all the 
hate he bears his opponent (Laverdy), with whom his quarrel 
is personal as well as political; for Madame Calviéres, being of 
the old and noble family of Soléac, had refused to receive the 
wife of Laverdy, who revenged himself by preventing Calviéres 
from obtaining a certain decoration which he coveted. But, 
says the author, the complexities of life escape, and disconcert 
all analysis. There were these two priests congratulating 
themselves on this interview between Calviéres and Savignan, 
as sure to lead to triumph. What if they had known that the 
young girl who had betrayed Savignan twenty years before, 
who had nearly broken his heart, was this same Geneviéve de 
Soléac, now the wife of Fernand Calviéres! 


Thus the efforts of the two priests to assure to the Third district 
of Clermont a Catholic deputy were to have this unlooked-for result: 
The celebrated religious historian brought face to face with her whom 
he has so passionately loved when she was free—now that she was 
free no longer. Was not this an occasion for that dissolution in middle 
life which the old monk had mystically called the demon of noonday 
—a meridiano demonio? 


Then that the last doubt of impending moral catastrophe 
may be removed— 


Louis knew that Calviéres was coming to see him at his hotel 
at five o’clock, and this encounter with the husband of the woman he 
had so passionately regretted did not so much as stir in him a feeling 
of curiosity. Who has compared the heart of man to one of those 
palimpsests whereon the first characters have been effaced and then 
covered with another text? But the signs effaced are always there. 
In a real parchment they are brought out by a chemical reaction, in 
the human heart by a psychological reaction. This return to Clermont, 
after an absence of twenty years, was to be for Savignan the occasion 
of one of these renewals. His seasoned spirit of three-and-forty years 
was, by a retrospective mirage, to give place, for some moments, to the 
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mad and violent spirit of his twenty-first year, and the demon of noon- 
day was to take this way of directing his destiny along the most per- 
ilous of courses. 


This strange proleptic weakness, betrayed at frequent in- 
tervals, makes one nervous, not so much on the hero’s account 
as for fear lest the author may at any minute let the cat out 
of the bag and thenceforth tell his story backward. Indeed, at 
times, he almost does. The moral doom of Savignan is so com- 
pletely sealed from the beginning that what follows seems 
hardly more than a sort of ethical autopsy. It is impossible to 
feel any personal interest in Savignan. He has no more personal 
identity than any other of the human symbols in the fiction of 
religious controversy. Like Robert Elsmere, or a firecracker, 
he was put together simply that he might for purposes of dem- 
onstration be exploded. The sole interest is in the disease of 
which the soul of Savignan shall surely perish. ‘‘We must live 
as we think; otherwise we shall end by thinking as we have 
lived”’—that, says one of the characters in conclusion, is the great 
lesson of this story. ‘‘Can high religious certitudes exist side 
by side in a public man with the worst disorders of passion?” 
asks M. Bourget in his preface, and these two volumes of moral 
geometry prove that they cannot. Savignan is put together 
so systematically and comes apart so neatly that it seems as 
if it might be expressed in almost technical terms. Given an 
equilateral paragon, let a line of passion be drawn through the 
center of him, and it will divide him into superior and inferior 
moral natures with homologous sides. 

Savignan to the age of forty-three had led a blameless life 
and by his talents and hard work had earned distinction and 
success. Strictly orthodox, but not fervent in his faith, a man 
of thought rather than of feeling, he had devoted himself to 
the defense of the Church both as a historian and as a contro- 
versialist, and was recognized as its foremost intellectual cham- 
pion. He was Catholic not merely from faith, but by reasoned 
conviction, by his sense of the necessity of order and discipline. 
“‘T might become an atheist,” he said, ‘‘but as a Frenchman I 
should continue to declare myself a Catholic.” What he es- 
teemed most in the Church was the hierarchy, the submission 
of the individual will. Of all modernizing tendencies he had an 
inveterate hatred and fear, and his chief anxiety was for the 
spiritual welfare of his only son, a young man of twenty with 
scholarly tastes like his own, who had fallen under the influence 
of an eloquent Modernist teacher named Fauchon. In his 
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debates with his son on the pernicious doctrines of Fauchon, a 
good deal of recent religious controversies is condensed or 
diluted or sentimentalized. These, then, are Savignan’s main 
ingredients; in fact, with the smoldering passion above men- 
tioned, they are the only elements we are able to discern. Prob- 
ably our sense of extreme simplicity is not the author’s desired 
effect, but he must be pushing on to his demonstration. In 
passing I will simply say that it is incredible that Savignan 
should ever have smiled, laughed, behaved irrelevantly, said 
a foolish thing, or partaken of earthly food in his life. Now 
into this thinly populated soul there enters passion. In a larger 
or more complicated spiritual organism like that, let us say, of 
the average policeman, the disaster would not have been so 
mathematically inevitable. But in the meager soul of the 
_ theological hero of current fiction a passion is like an alligator in 
a hall-room. 

The passion for Geneviéve burst out with the more force 
for the many years of repression. He had been chaste, ascetic; 
he seemed to have cheated himself out of life. Geneviéve, too, 
had been cheated, for she had been forced by her family into 
a@ marriage with the coarse parvenu Calviéres, and had loved 
Savignan all along. Geneviéve’s bitter experience had robbed 
her of her faith, and in her intercourse with Savignan she un- 


consciously tempted him to unbelief. But the logic of his crim- 
inal alliance with her drove him inevitably in that direction also. 


How had his Catholicism served him? He did not take account 
of the fact that his adventure could be explained quite simply by 
the ancient adage, Optimi pessima corruptio, whether because the 
invisible spirit of evil employs more force against the most beautiful 
souls in time of trial, or because our repeated renouncements accu- 
mulate in us reserves of desire. . . . Savignan himself did not see this 
brutal fact: His doctrine had not held against his temptation. 


Later he asked himself the further question. If a creed can- 
not sustain the individual, how can it sustain society? 


He, the sagacious historian who for France had recognized through 
the centuries the striking concordance of certain beliefs with the 
national health, he of a sudden doubted that also. Troubled by his 
own case, he asked if this tie of cause and effect was not after all 
imaginary, if there had not been, instead of a concordance, a simple 
coincidence. Had not the vital energy of the nation functioned by 
itself, for ethnic and physiological reasons, coincidentally with ideas 
that were in themselves ineffective, so that the France of the 
thirteenth and seventeenth centuries was strong, for instance, simply 
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because it was France, and was Catholic in addition. Nothing could 
be more opposed than this fatalistic theory of race to the system 
which had hitherto served as the armor of his thought and work: 
A civilization thought out and willed by man. That such a hypothesis 
was beginning to haunt him was proof that the skepticism born of sin 
was mounting, mounting in his soul. 


There is no need of following here the doomed soul to its 
undoing—or its possible awakening to a better life. An account 
of the finale of pistol-shots and renunciation, melodrama and 
theological vindication, would seem like the scenario of a moving- 
picture show; and such boiling down would do the book injus- 
tice. After all, it is a very good symbolical presentation of the 
duel between Modernism and Orthodoxy by one of the best 
of the uninspired novelists of the present day. If the characters 
do not live—and very few characters do live when you come 
to think of it—they at least expound and represent admirably. 
As a religious novelist M. Bourget is simply a religious jour- 
nalist once removed. He is of the stuff that Hall-Caines and 
Humphry-Wards are made of—those excellent sponges of cur- 
rent thought. Ideas issue from his mind just as they enter it, 
untransformed. Characters do not exist, they merely enunciate, 
and if by chance they are blown up or strangled it is not in any 


sense a tragedy; it is merely a refutation. In the “novel of 
ideas” the ideas are almost always incorporated in persons 
about whom it is impossible to care a rap, and the present work 
is no exception to the rule. But at least we have the ideas and 
M. Bourget expresses them with greater eloquence than his 


English-speaking competitors in this field. 
F. M. Corsy. 
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Tue DemMocRACY OF THE CONSTITUTION, AND OTHER ADDRESSES 
AND Essays. By Henry Cazsor Lopar. N2w York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1915. 


Approximately one-half of Mr. Lodge’s book is taken up with a 
series of addresses on broadly political subjects—addresses which 
sum up and define with scholarly precision what are at once the most 
fundamental and the most familiar objections to such devices as the 
compulsory initiative and referendum, the recall of judges, and the 
system of nomination by direct primaries. All these, Mr. Lodge 
argues, tend to undermine the fundamental principle of representative 
government; and their tendency is not truly progressive, but regres- 
sive, for most of these alleged novelties are in principle very old. 
Representative government, he points out, and our own system of 
careful checks and balances, are the results of a slow and painful 
evolution, and he would have us at least hesitate before returning, 
in whole or in part, to methods that are time-worn and relatively crude. 
“Representative government .. . stood for a great advance over the 
democratic systems of Greece and Rome and of the medieval Italian 
cities. .. . There can be no question whatever that to abandon 
representative government and take up in its place legislation by 
direct vote is to return from a high stage of evolution to a lower and 
more primitive one. The life of the amceba may be a better life and 
a more enviable one than that of the elephant, for example, but there 
can be no question that the amceba is a lower stage in the scale of 
evolution than is the elephant.” Repeatedly, and with characteristic 
force and clearness, Mr. Lodge emphasizes the thought that it is of the 
very essence of the representative system to preserve the rights of the 
minority and to guard the people as a whole from the tyranny of ma- 
jorities whose right to rule is temporary and by no means divine. 
Having laid down fundamental principles of undoubted soundness, 
the author reasons upon them with rigor. To some readers, indeed, 
it may appear that his method of proof is a bit too dogmatic; that his 
conclusions are perhaps unjustifiably absolute. The possibility of any- 
thing like successful compromise between the representative principle 
and the devices of which he disapproves he seems completely to dis- 
allow. That new conditions have arisen, requiring radical changes of 
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method, he somewhat summarily denies. Even to those who are 
disposed to agree with the essential line of reasoning employed by Mr. 
Lodge, the contention that the changed conditions of modern life, 
because they are almost entirely the results of mechanical invention 
and of industrial development, can have little effect upon political 
principles which are based upon unchanging human nature, may not 
seem wholly conclusive. In short, in these earlier chapters of Mr. 
Lodge’s book, the reader will find no complete and two-sided dis- 
cussion of the far-reaching problems there dealt with. What he will 
find is an eloquent exposition of the theory of American government 
as understood by Washington and by Lincoln—an inspiring delineation 
of the fundamental concept implied in the phrase ‘government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people.””’ Whatever one may think 
as to the binding force and universal validity of the conclusions 
arrived at, one can hardly fail to gain from Mr. Lodge’s discussions 
of current political ideas an enhanced sense of the importance of that 
principle which the author outlines with so much theoretic clearness 
and historical insight. No one, too, has hit off in sharper or more 
convincing language than has Mr. Lodge that vital weakness of direct 
legislation, its tendency to bring about government by “the majority 
of a minority”’—a tendency which an abundance of election statistics 
proves to be operative. 

Although these purely political chapters of Mr. Lodge’s book 
contain many crisp and clarifying sayings, memorable for their brief 
and energetic summing up of views in which many readers will un- 
reservedly concur, they are not altogether free from the defects that 
appear in most occasional addresses when reduced to print. They 
impress the reader in his closet as being somewhat too restricted in 
viewpoint, a little too diffusely expressed in the interests of plainness, 
and, taken as a whole, a trifle repetitious. The same cannot be said, 
however, of the essays and sketches which fill the latter half of Mr. 
Lodge’s volume. These are thoroughly charming, and their charm is 
of an enduring sort. In the address upon John C. Calhoun Mr. Lodge 
overcomes the difficulties incident to formal speech-making and pro- 
duces something really vital, a sketch that bears witness to his unusual 
gift for drawing character with impressiveness, with sympathy, and 
with unexaggerated truth. Still more rewarding is the author’s 
intimate sketch of Thomas B. Reed, in which the very flavor of the 
great man’s thought and speech and the refreshing effect of his per- 
sonality are subtly conveyed. A few of those witticisms of Reed’s 
which Mr. Lodge has quoted are familiar, though they bear repetition 
well; but many either have lapsed into forgetfulness or are told now 
for the first time in print. Reed’s definition of a statesman as a “‘suc- 
cessful politician who is dead” has become, of course, a well-worn 
proverb, but there are few who know the complete story of the humor- 
ous interchange of which it formed merely a part. The author, too, 
has recorded at least one serious remark of Reed’s which is more 
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noteworthy even than his sallies of wit or his slashing retorts—the 
remark that “half-truths are simple, but the whole truth is the most 
complicated thing on earth.” Other essays follow, less important 
in theme, but not less entertaining in manner. Mr. Lodge writes 
of the origin of certain Americanisms with more spirit and point 
than writers usually bring to such a theme, quoting from classic 
English authors sentences almost unbelievably redolent of the so- 
called American idiom. It is on the whole a pleasant surprise, if some- 
thing of a shock even to our own preconceived notions, to learn that 
Carlyle once wrote: “He has brought you a Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
which I calculate will go in the parcel to-day; you will get right good 
reading out of it, J guess.”” In another essay, the author amusingly 
traces the subtle process by which an utterly baseless legend, relating 
a dramatic action said to have been performed by Aaron Burr (or 
in one version by Alexander Hamilton) in the course of a noted murder 
trial, came to be accepted as sober historic truth. The concluding piece, 
entitled ‘‘The Diversions of a Convalescent,’’ is full of that serene and 
deep delight in good literature which is seldom felt at its highest and 
is still more rarely communicated in all its freshness of rediscovery. 


GrerMaNny EmBaTrtLEpD—AN AMERICAN INTERPRETATION. By 
OswaLp GARRISON VILLARD. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons,1915. 


The opening chapters of Mr. Villard’s book not only state the 
German point of view with fairness, but convey a strong and con- 
vincing impression of the feeling and spirit of the mass of the German 
people. This impression lasts through the book, and remains dominant 
in the reader’s mind after the book has been laid aside. One is made 
to appreciate ‘the thrill and the uplift born of whole-souled devotion” 
which “wrenched the populace loose from the purely personal con- 
siderations of life and stirred them with all the enthusiasm of readiness 
to die in a common cause.” “Even the foreign spectators,” writes the 
author, “caught up in the sudden swirl of vast, loosened reservoirs of 
national feeling, found it impossible to observe save with awe, and 
conviction, and deep emotion, this profoundly impressive transforma- 
tion of a people.” One is made to understand, too, how thoroughly 
the German people believe that they are in the right, and how en- 
tirely natural, how inevitable it is that they should believe this. In 
fact, among the writings about the war that have appeared in the 
periodical press or in book form there has been hardly anything that 
gives such a realization of the moral grandeur of Germany’s great 
struggle, seen through German eyes, as does this comparatively 
simple and concise discourse of Mr. Villard’s. The effect upon the 
reader is both thrilling and disheartening—disheartening because it 
makes the moral tragedy of the great war seem all the darker. 

There are, indeed, two Germanys. Repeatedly in recent years 
able writers have urged us to distinguish between what is German and 
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what is Prussian; between the traditional spirit of the nation, some- 
what obscured, perhaps, yet by no means extinct, and the modern 
spirit of force-worship. Mr. Villard draws the distinction afresh. 
There is on the one hand the Germany of the Junker and their allies, 
of the reactionaries and militarists, and on the other there is ‘‘the 
Germany of great souls, with its thinkers, its teachers, its civic admin- 
istrators, its poets, its glorious musicians, its philosophers, and its 
idealists.” Out of the two has been wrought the present conception 
of German Kultur. That the two elements of this conception bear to 
each other no necessary relation, that they are actually in the last 
analysis incompatible, would seem plain enough from an American 
point of view. Mr. Villard suggests that the welding of the two may be 
merely temporary, and perhaps he is right; yet it is difficult even for 
the American born to derive much encouragement from the thought. 
It is still harder to follow the author, with a faith in the abstract 
ethical appeal equal to his own, in his exhortations to German-Amer- 
icans. “However difficult it may be,” he writes, ‘the German- 
American must think out for himself what is going to be best for 
Germany in the long run, and ask whether victory by force of arms 
would not injure the ideal he holds for the Fatherland’ far more than 
would a chastening defeat.” This is doubtless good ethics and sound 
philosophy, yet it is in passages such as this that the appeal of Mr. 
Villard’s book appears least effective. Loyalty to their adopted coun- 
try it seems reasonable to expect from German-Americans, but that 
they should look forward with complacence to a chastening defeat 
for the Fatherland—that is much to require of weak human nature. 
Indeed, such utterances may even be a little depressing, inevitably 
reminding us as they do of the tragic difference that may lie between 
the ethics of patriotism and the ethics of a broader humanity. 

Mr. Villard does, however, clearly define the prevailing American 
attitude—and that is much. Stripping away all misunderstandings and 
exaggerations, he makes plain the real, the fundamental, objections 
of Americans to Germany’s course, as well as the reasons for the failure 
in this country of the assiduously circulated German self-justifications. 
The book is high-minded; it is truthful; it is worthy of America. 
So justly, and in the main so tactfully, has the author expressed his 
message, that his treatise may well stand before the world as per- 
haps the clearest and most succinct expression of the American atti- 
tude. And yet through its very candor, its very optimism, this able 
little work brings home to us the difficulty of saying anything helpful 
or reassuring about the great conflict of nations. 


A Russian Comepy or Errors. By Grorce Kennan. New 
York: The Century Company, 1915. 


Some of the tales which George Kennan has told in A Russian 
Comedy of Errors are evidently faithful records of true occurrences; 
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in others it is hard to tell how large a part has been played by the 
artistic imagination, though there would seem to be a basis of fact 
in every one. But the truest have plots that it would tax the mind 
of a Kipling to improve upon, and all are told with a refreshing un- 
artificiality. The unfailing appeal of convincing strangeness is in 
these tales. ‘In originality of conception,’ writes the author, ‘the 
escape of Prince Krapotkin from the prison of the Nikolaievsk Mili- 
tary Hospital in St. Petersburg in 1876 is probably unparalleled 
in prison annals”; and the story justifies this frank introduction. 
Here is the tale of an exploit almost too wild for melodrama, yet so 
told as to hold the interest by a legitimate appeal. Indeed, it would 
seem that in dealing with such materials as those which Mr. Kennan 
has richly at his disposal, the artist’s problem is rather to hold in 
check a naturally melodramatic tendency in the truth itself than to 
make truth interesting by imagined excitements. In this task Mr. 
Kennan succeeds admirably; the false note that may mar the effect 
‘of the truest tale as well as that of the most imaginative, destroying 
the illusion of reality which is as necessary to the former as to the 
latter, he never strikes. 

The story of how Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich entered 
the Russian Empire on a single passport, after unintentionally de- 
ceiving the frontier police by a mode of procedure which probably 
would not have succeeded if their lives had been at stake, and of 
Mr. Aldrich’s subsequent bout with the authorities, is told for just 
what it is worth as unusual and entertaining anecdote. But there are 
in Mr. Kennan’s book true stories of a sterner and deeper interest. 
The life-story of the exiled poet, Felix Vadimovitch Volkhovsky, is at 
once a narrative of strange vicissitudes and an impressive study of that 
type of character which sustains heart-shaking calamities and soul- 
destroying discouragements with an almost incredible fortitude and 
cheerfulness. The tale is a lesson for pessimists. More purely fic- 
tional in form is ‘‘The World of a Single Cell,’”’ though there is reality 
enough in the account it gives of a prisoner’s life in the fortress of 
Petropavlovsk and of the methods by which those who are placed 
in solitary confinement manage to communicate with one another. 
The note of comedy which justifies the title of the volume is found in 
the tale of an American traveling-man named Gordon, who went to 
Russia to sell something that looked like a bomb, but wasn’t, and was 
rounded up by the police along with a large number of Jews all named 
Gordén, who were suspected of nobody knew exactly what. It is found, 
too, in many incidents having to do with the workings of that pleasant 
artifice of the Russian police which is called “the mouse-trap.”” And 
in the story called ‘A Sacrilegious Fox-Hunt”’—a story of one of those 
incredible things that seem really to happen in Russia and nowhere 
else—there is a quality, not of comedy, but of grim amusement, that 
it would be hard to match in a tale from any other land. ‘‘Napole- 
onder” is a Russian folk-lore version of the career of Napoleon, 
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almost shockingly crude in conception, characterized by a naive grue- 
someness, and at the same time curiously affecting. In ‘‘The Zheltuga 
Republic” the author relates in detail the story of how adventurers 
predominatingly Russian, drawn to a remote part of Manchuria by 
the discovery of gold, banded together to secure law and order and 
proved their capacity for self-government. 

Few writers of short stories have at their command material 
of so much intrinsic interest as has Mr. Kennan, and few have used 
more discreetly and effectively than he those exceptional facts which 
tax the story-teller’s power no less because they happen to be true. 


How To Sze a Pray. By Ricuarp Burton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1915. 


“This book,” writes Dr. Burton in his preface, “is aimed squarely 
at the theater-goer’”’; and the clear, common-sense treatment of the 
subject which this declaration promises is found in the treatise that 
follows. The book, one feels, is written in a spirit that is happily more 
common among men of talent and learning than it used to be—the 
spirit which recognizes that there is more than one kind of culture; that 
culture may add in a multitude of ways to the every-day enjoyment 
of life; that a little culture, far from being a dangerous thing, is, if 
it be sound, a highly profitable thing. Thus, in treating of plays from 
the point of view of the ordinary spectator, Dr. Burton writes with 
evident zest, feeling, no doubt, that his task is not only interesting 
as the expression of a personal taste, but in a high degree useful. Con- 
stantly, without undue insistence, he impresses upon his readers the 
immediate value of what he tells them, and the ease and naturalness 
with which such knowledge as he gives may be made to fit into life. 
Moreover, he appeals to the intellectual conscience by pointing out 
that without appreciative, even fastidious audiences, we can never 
have good plays. <A good book, it is true, even though it be not a 
popular book, may find its proper readers here, there, and everywhere, 
and so survive; but a play, if not immediately successful with casually 
assembled audiences, commonly perishes. It has little opportunity 
to find the auditors that are fit though few. There is all the more 
reason, therefore, that the many should be moderately fit. 

To begin with, the author discusses the play as a form of story- 
telling, its peculiar limitations and opportunities. Sensitive as is the 
average auditor to dramatic effect, quickly as he perceives the lack 
of it when that lack is not concealed from him by some meretricious 
device, nothing is more common than ignorance of the laws and char- 
acteristics of dramatic art. This is seen most clearly perhaps in the 
crude attempts of amateur playwrights, who show a temerity even 
greater than that of amateur novelists. It is, in fact, as difficult a feat, 
in the structural point of view, to put a play together as to put a 
watch together. Happily, however, an understanding of the process 
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is easier for the inexpert in the latter case than in the former. And it 
is for the untechnical spectator that Dr. Burton consistently writes. 
The would-be dramatist, however gifted, must train himself in a 
difficult technic. And the spectator, who is “‘the necessary coadjutor 
with player and playwright in theater success,’”’ must learn the far 
less difficult but scarcely less important technic of appreciation. By 
showing, in clear, informal talk, just what is implied in the statements 
that a play must appeal to eye and ear, just what is meant by its 
concentration, its foreshortening of time, its epitomizing of character, 
Dr. Burton suggests the fundamental ideas necessary to intelligent 
appreciation of what the playwright tries to do. 

Wisely, then, without further discussion of structure, the author 
passes to a historical review of the playwrighting from the pre-Shake- 
spearian period to our own time. His shaping of this historic material 
is particularly commendable. Only that information which is strictly 
appropriate to the theme is conveyed; superficiality and excessive 
detail are alike avoided, and an adequate historical background is 
built up. Briefly Dr. Burton sketches the origin of the English play 
in the “mysteries” and ‘“‘moralities” of the Church, its subsequent 
development “up to Shakespeare” and through the Elizabethan period, 
the effects of the Puritan reaction, the sad falling away in moral 
tone during the Restoration period, the refreshing return to truth, 
true wit, and decency in such plays of the eighteenth century as “The 
Rivals,” ‘“‘The School for Scandal,” and “She Stoops to Conquer.” 
He speaks of the lamentable divorce between the stage and literature 
which completed itself in the period between 1775 and 1860. Passing 
on to the modern school, he dwells upon the dominant influence of 
Ibsen, and points out the characteristics of the modern play at its 
best as determined by its past and by the men of genius who have 
worked upon it in our own time. On each point of importance Dr. 
Burton pauses just long enough to define clearly, to stir curiosity, to 
suggest tone and atmosphere. This historic réswmé of his possesses in 
@ conspicuous degree the peculiar merit of informative writing done 
by a man deeply versed in his theme who tells but a little of what he 
knows. 

There follow chapters upon “Method and Structure,” “‘Develop- 
ment,” “‘Climax,” ‘The Ending of the Play””—chapters which clearly 
outline those essentials of the art which ought to be common to play- 
wright and spectator, impressing the reader, too, with the artistic 
difficulties that the playwright often has to solve, and qualifying him 
in a measure to appreciate a piece of competent workmanship apart 
from its general appeal. But the duty of the “critic in the seat” 
does not end with insistence upon good dramatic structure; it extends 
to the demand for real thoughtfulness, for close relation to life, for a 
normal point of view as distinguished from the mere perversity of 
originality. Just what this implies the author makes plain by a 
rapid but acute discussion of the social significance of modern plays. 
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Dr. Burton is as sane as he is enthusiastic. One feels like cheering 
him when he writes: ‘In all considerations of the theater, it would 
be a good thing to allow the unfortunate word ‘elevate’ to drop from 
the vocabulary. It misleads and antagonizes. It is better to say that 
the view presented in this book is one that wishes to make the play- 
house innocently pleasant, rational, and sound as art.” 


Narore in Music. By Lawrence Gitman. New York: John 
Lane Company, 1914. 


The difficult art of conveying in words the distinctive effects of 
music, of giving reality to meanings that, though musically clear, are 
verbally vague, is practised by Mr. Gilman with unusual success. 
He possesses, truly, in a marked degree and in unusual balance, the 
two qualities which are essential to successful criticism of any art— 
a delicate susceptibility to artistic effect and a thoroughly logical mind. 
To these may be added a third, a quality more especially required in 
musical criticism because of the elusiveness of its subject-matter. 
This is the power of suggesting through poetic imagery and subtle 
analogies thoughts which defy exact definition. Mr. Gilman’s criticism 
is imaginative enough to convey even to the relatively unmusical 
reader, to the reader whose perceptions are predominantly literary, a 
vivid and true impression of what various kinds of modern music really 
are and mean. By repeated intimations, by frequent deft changes of 
viewpoint, by apt literary allusions, he achieves an expression really 
clear and enlightening, but not easy to sum up or to reproduce in 
other words than his own. 

Of the value of so-called “programme music,” Mr. Gilman has 
no manner of doubt, and he finds no essential conflict between it and 
the “pure music” in which he also takes delight. The objection that 
music descriptive of nature is not self-contained—that it requires a 
commentary—he considers irrelevant. That a form of art is complex 
is no reason for rejecting it, especially when the form is one which offers 
the utmost scope to the imagination. Neither the opera, nor, indeed, 
the ordinary song is wholly self-contained, since ‘‘each is dependent 
upon an element external to itself—the song upon words in the mouth 
of the singer; the opera upon words sung, action represented, or, 
very often, upon so flagrantly external a thing as the display and move- 
ment of scenery.”” As Mr. Gilman proceeds, he wholly persuades us 
of the rightness of his point of view by showing us the spaciousness 
and the richness of the realm which would be closed to genius were 
the art of tonal landscape-painting to be abandoned. 

Of the musical composers whom he calls the chief contemporary 
nature-painters—namely, Debussy, d’Indy, Loeffler, and MacDowell— 
Mr. Gilman writes with an enthusiasm that is obviously born of inti- 
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mate communion, and with a discrimination that renders their chief 
characteristics humanly and artistically intelligible. Debussy he calls 
“‘before all else a visionary and mystic, a dweller in the spiritual bor- 
derlands. . . . His usual emotional life is passed on the farther side 
of the boundaries of that field of consciousness which most men 
would call ‘normal,’ and he is for ever bringing back across the border 
rumors of the aspects and occupations of an unexplored country. .. . 
His nearest kin among the landscapists of the brush are such different 
spirits as Bécklin, Corot, and Whistler. . . . His nature-painting has 
no smack of the soil of the solid earth... .” And yet in exceptional 
cases Debussy is true, tangible, and familiar, as in his “ Rondes de 
Printemps ” (No. III. of his ‘‘ Images” for orchestra)—a piece of music 
which Mr. Gilman believes has been grossly undervalued. The au- 
thor’s concretely vivid appreciation of this particular composition 
is enough to show that in his praise of the four famous modern com- 
posers he is not merely holding a brief for the mystics. In d’Indy, Mr. 
Gilman finds a spirit deeply devout. This composer’s mysticism is 
like that of Wordsworth, “large and austere, rather than intimate and 
impassioned.” Loeffler, on the other hand, feels “instinctive sympathy 
with the tragical in nature. His spiritual brethren are Poe, Maeter- 
linck, Baudelaire, Verlaine, in their darker and more disconsolate 
hours.” MacDowell is chiefly distinguished by his Celtic quality— 
“the Celts’ peculiar and instinctive sensibility toward the appeal of 
that which is remote, solitary, of strange beauty and import.” Such, 
roughly indicated, are the distinctions which the author draws be- 
tween the chief nature-poets of music; but it is impossible in abridged 
quotation not to spoil the effect of Mr. Gilman’s complete and unified 
portrayals of emotions, moods, and temperaments. 

The author discourses in this book upon a variety of topics not sug- 
gested by the title. In one of his essays he discusses the musical 
treatment of death, pointing out the curious and insufficiently noticed 
fact that composers have somehow always fallen short in dealing with 
this great theme. Mr. Gilman writes about “opera in English” with 
common sense and with sensitive earnestness. He points out the 
good and evil of Strauss with impartiality and acumen. Grieg he 
assigns to his true and distinctive place—a high one, though not the 
highest—with a logic that seems unanswerable. The final essay of the 
volume is an intimate appreciation of Loeffler—a keen but guarded 
exposition of the quality of a genius singularly “complex, various, and 
restless.” 

In practising a kind of criticism that tempts to rhapsody because 
without the rhapsodic mood appreciation of its subject-matter is 
hardly possible, Mr. Gilman keeps his head. It may be said of him, 
as Dowden said of Swinburne, that his admirations are penetrating, 
but it can never be said that his criticism is chaotic or lacking in pro- 
priety of emphasis. 
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SonNETS OF A PortTrRaIT-PainTeR. By Artuur Davison Fick. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley, 1914. 

In this sequence of fifty-seven sonnets the decorative element 
predominates, and it gives real artistic pleasure. Mr. Ficke uses with 
deftness and a subtle sense of combined rhythmic and emotional 
effects the difficult form he has chosen. His sonnets are Shakespearian 
in structure, and have at times something of an Elizabethan ring, as 
in the concluding lines of Sonnet II, in which the fabric of thought 
and music is knit up with a homely phrase: 


And yet, being mad, I am not mad alone. 
Alight you come! .. . That folly dwarfs my own. 


There is, perhaps, an unnecessary effect of mystery in the sonnets— 
what seems like a deliberate effort to fascinate by intimations and 
half-lights. Then, too, there is little in these verses that can deeply 
touch the general heart, though there is, as in much of the minor 
poetry of to-day, an impassioned and ingenious expression of personal 
feeling or mood. This personal feeling seldom expands into real power. 
We read such verses tentatively, by way of experimenting with our 
own powers of imaginative feeling, but seldom can we give ourselves 
up to them; seldom do we wish to remember or quote them. 

In general there is little fault to find with Mr. Ficke’s artistic 
method. In one or two cases, however, he introduces into his songs a 
note of what seems rather blatant actuality, as in the lines: 


See—the low, lustful, thinly maskéd faces! 

They crowd about you drinking in your bloom. 
In fancy each a taxi calls and races 

With you to his own sybaritic room... 


Such lines hardly deepen, and certainly do not refine, the prose of 
commonplace jealousy. 


Tue Sun Tuer. By Ruys Carpenter. London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1914. 

To little of the verse published nowadays can the name poetry, 
in its full traditional sense, be applied so unreservedly as to Mr. 
Carpenter’s rendering of the story of Prometheus, which he calls 
The Sun Thief. Mr. Carpenter’s imagination works at ease with a great 
theme and in large spaces. It creates a world massive, tangible, full 
of the sense of real light and real shadow. Gazing into this imaginary 
world, the reader feels a sort of magical enlargement of his faculties— 
the same effect that is sometimes produced by great pictorial art. 
And this world is the real world of nature and of truth: it is not a 
world of strained metaphors and romantic emotions; one can breathe 
in it, and deeply. Never is the reader oppressed with the stifling 
sense of artificiality: the symbolism of the poem blends so perfectly 
with its reality that the two enhance each other. 
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Mr. Carpenter’s English has a freshness, a buoyincy, an elemental 
quality, that allies it with Greek. The manner of his expression, how- 
ever, in no case calls undue attention to itself; his language seems 
simply adequate. The verses of the poem, unobtrusively melodious, 
the word-pictures untouched by the vanity of exceptional phrasing 
and simply obedient to the inward vision, convey their meaning so 
directly into the mind that one takes no separate thought for style 
or cadence. The effect is indefinably exhilarating—an effect of clear 
beauty woven out of the several elements of thought, mental imagery, 
and musical cadence, yet single in its effect. Remarkable, too, is the 
unity of impression produced by the poetic drama as a whole. That 
its dual time-scheme never seems incongruous—that the drama enacts 
itself easily in the space of a single day, and yet seems adequately to 
symbolize the age-long struggle of humanity as seen through the eyes 
of Prometheus—is proof of real power on the part of the poet. To 
foreshorten thus, an artist must have large conceptions and a convinc- 
ing vigor of expression. 

The lyrics, too, which are included in the same volume with The 
Sun Thief, are, like it, classical in feeling, full of light rather than 
color, expressive of a rare, keen sense of beauty, free from the oppres- 
sively personal note and from the cloying superfluity of prettiness. 
A little spectral they seem in their imagery, airy rather than earthy; 
but though they are wrought with a perfection of form that borders 
on the too perfect, they are never cold. Always one feels in them the 
force of virile feeling, and of an imaginative quality that is vigorous 


and peculiarly masculine. These verses have an originality, and clear- 
ness of conception, that is very different from mere novelty of material, 
striking sensuousness of imagery, or intensity of superinduced mood. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


Srr,—I have just read your letter to the Times in the last NortH AMERICAN 
Review, and I am moved to sit down at once to write you this line of appre- 
ciation and thanks. You have said extremely well what emphatically needed 
to be said, in view of the specific utterances which you quote and the more or 
less general state of mind in England which lies back of them. I have been 
laboring by correspondence both with a father-in-law and a brother-in-law in 
London to present the point of view and the reasoning which is now so well 
set forth in your editorial, and now I have only to send this on to them with 
an adjuration to read and heed—for which again thanks! 

Boston. JosiaH QUINCY. 


Sir,—Your letter to the Times should, I think, be answered, but it needs 
a more facile pen than mine, and a greater experience in debate than mine, 
to answer it effectively. 

My personal views are of no interest whatever, either to you or your readers, 
so I wish only to point out a possible thesis for an answer, possible for some one 
to develop, appointed perhaps by your good self. 

In the first place, is it quite correct to deny so emphatically as you deny 
the existence of a strong undercurrent of frictional feeling between England 
and our country? It should be remembered that this is a large country, and 
it is therefore risky to undertake to speak for it, and in my opinion magazines 
and newspapers cannot be relied upon to express the country’s views with 
anything like the certainty of freedom from error that you seem to assume. 
Nor are the views interchanged between scholars—as between Messrs. Eliot 
and Hadley—safely representative. 

My profession takes me into every nook and corner of America, and to 
many in Europe, and whereas in great cities the newspapers seem to lend an 
air of compactness to public opinion—an atmosphere of there being two 
thoroughly unified camps—yet in country districts—in the mountains of the 
West and the cotton centers of the South—individual opinion appears to me 
to be much freer—quite free from manifest guidance—as in urban districts. It 
may often be true that newspapers and magazines and scholastic minds finally 
prevail in accomplishments; but my thought is that your letter to Lord 
Northcliffe takes it a little too much for granted that American friendship for 
England, even in the present struggle, flows in such a placidly unanimous stream. 

Many are the homely expressions of cynicism that can be heard among 
true-blue Americans as to England’s motives in this war. My own impression 
is that were England a little less clever in playing the soft pedal on her claims 
to be “fighting for humanity, for democracy””—if she were to relapse for one 
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moment into the idiotic, blatant torrent of “propaganda” that Germans have 
been guilty of—then I think her case would be even more effectually prejudiced 
than Germany’s case is now. , 

I have found many, many Americans take the position that they will wait 
and make sure of a few things before taking sides. ‘Interesting, if true,”’ is 
their comment on ‘‘atrocities,” cathedral destruction, wreck and ruin in the 
path of the Germans. Occasionally the papers will print some little paragraph 
in an obscure place giving some fairly official denial of some of the charges so 
liberally and ruthlessly flung at the Germans, as, for instance, an American 
Consul’s report that “ 1,200 German mines, reported to have drifted ashore on 
various parts of the Holland coast, prove upon inspection to be 112 mines— 
100 of which are English, 11 French, and 1 Danish”—or thereabouts. Exag- 
geration and misrepresentation surely created an “atmosphere ”’ of censure of 
Germany for a while; but little by little a waiting attitude is being assumed. 

Then, too, I think you will find fully half the people whom you credit with 
being pro-Ally or pro-British quite sure that England would have “raped”’ 
Belgium, even as Germany did, given the motive. In fact, the “pot mustn’t 
call the kettle black” is quite typical of much American opinion. 

One further point that I have frequently heard advanced—we never heard 
anything about the threatening advance of German militarism on this country 
until now—until England assumes it, in order to gain sympathy in her fight 
to preserve her own enormous world domination. We have never had cause 
to fear Germany, but we have often been riled by British arrogance. Can a 
complete reversal of form come so instantaneously? We'll wait a bit and see. 

In short, I think this country is a little more neutral at least than you seem 
to think—than the newspapers picture it—and many, many an American is 
wondering and wondering what neutrality really is—why, for instance, it is 
neutral to carry arms and war material from America to a belligerent army, 
but unneutral, criminal, to carry arms and war material to a belligerent navy. 

New York. Howarp F. Wiervum. 


Sir,—I regret I did not get my Review prior to the adjournment of 
Congress, or I should have sought your permission to have your letter to the 
Times printed as a Senate document. It ought to be read by thousands who 
will not be able to read it in your Review. It is a splendid presentation of 
that most important phase of the situation along most wholesome lines. It 
is thoroughly patriotic, thoroughly American, yet wholly free from jingoism. 
It takes good care of our citizens of German descent, and treats them as they 
are entitled to be treated, as a most respectable, worthy, and loyal class of 
citizens. Sincerely this is altogether the best thing that has been done or 
said along these lines. I think one of the best features of the letter is the 
admirable restraint which you disclose in what must have been a strong temp- 
tation to recall more at length England’s attitude toward us in every crisis 
through which we have passed. I like particularly, too, your reminder to 
them that our interest in the situation grows out of the fact of what we con- 
ceive to be involved in the way of governmental institutions rather than in 
unrestrained love for England herself. It was, all in all, masterly. 

WasuineTon, D. C. W. E. Borag. 


Smr,—Your open letter to the co-conspirator with Edward Grey is not 
worthy of a citizen of the United States, for you are perfectly aware of the 
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agreements between them to destroy the peace of the world—beginning in 
1902 and conducted throughout the world by means of American money and 
un-American persons and enemies of Democracy adherent to the Crown and 
Aristocracy of England. 

As you are a part of this conspiracy, this Anglo-Judasic agreement to kill 
civilization for money, you, a trained and informed man, are well aware of the 
results that must follow in this country after the murder of Germany is done. 
These results include the destruction of all that the Constitution provides, and 
the enthronement of Aristocracy, Tyranny, Mammon, Siberia, Congo—the 
sword, the knout, the chains of slavery. 

ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA. M. K. NELSON. 


Sir,—Permit me to express my hearty appreciation of “A Letter to the 
Times” in your March number. Ina small way I tried to convey the same 
general idea to a valued Canadian friend, who is on the firing-line, a couple 
of weeks ago, and it is most pleasant to read such highly authoritative corrob- 
oration as yours. 

A reader of some thirty-odd years, I have never found THE REvIEW so 
interesting as in its one-hundredth-anniversary year. I only hope I may be 
permitted to enjoy it in the spirit when its second centennial rolls around 
—even if it has to be printed on asbestos! W. H. Lawron. 

Wayne, PENNSYLVANIA. 


S1r,—I want to express my appreciation of your open letter to the London 
Times, or rather to Lord Northcliffe, as printed in the current number of 
Tue Review. I have had an uncomfortable feeling for the last two months, 
from my own correspondents in England, and from the English press, that 


our English friends were getting in a frame of mind that might prove unfor- 
tunate. I hope sincerely that your letter will be widely read. 
New York. Henry 8. PRITcHETT. 


Smr,— Please do not make any further improvement in THe Norra 
AMERICAN ReEviEw; if you doI fear me the tenth of each month will find 
my ordinary vocation neglected. 

One word as to the letter to the Times. Volumes have been written anent 
the causes of the war, but not until your letter appeared has there been a 
satisfying explanation. (The superficial causes every one understood were . 
such;) we talked quite glibly of ‘Imperialism and Militarism,” but had only 
@ vague conception of what they meant. You have cleared that up. 

Permit me to say, further, that you are one of the first who is either big 
enough or honorable enough, or both, to give to the public the real cause of 
the industrial depression in America to-day. 

Every reader of THe Nort AmericaN Review ought to make it his 
duty to draw the attention of his friends to that letter. I thank you for it. 

Waupaca, WISCONSIN. C. P. Sranuey. 


Smr,—Last night, between the hours of two and three, I spent a happy 
and useful time in reading your letter to the Times. I do not see how the 
matter of it could have been better handled. It is clear, strong, outright, 
and yet most considerate, and the English, if they are what they ought to be, 
will be grateful for it. W. D. Howe tts. 

Sr. AucustTinE, FLoripa. 
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Sm,—Your letter to The Times is admirable. Nowhere, until now, have 
I found America’s real spirit in the war so faithfully expressed: Regard and 
admiration for the achievements of the German people; recognition of the 
basic conflict between English and American ideas of government “by the 
people,” and Prussian ideas of government imposed upon the people; and 
America’s real desire so to keep aloof from the conflict that she may be of 
service to both belligerents when the time for peace arrives. 

As one American citizen, I am grateful for your service in sending to 
England a glimpse of our real attitude. Harotp W. SAnForD. 

RocuEster, New YorK. 


THE INNER LIGHT 


Sm,—In the November number of Tue Review, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
uses as one of his interesting illustrations to establish his point of Shake- 
speare’s use of a darkened stage to aid the effect of his tragedies upon the 
spectator, the following passage from “Hamlet”’: 


King: Give me some light—away! 
All: Lights, lights, lights! 


Further on, he says: ‘It may well be that Shakespeare, as a stage-manager, 
had means of employing darkness at will, say by a curtain pulled overhead 
across the auditorium, or part of it. If he had not (and the first account of 
the play by a spectator is by one Dr. Forman, an astrologist, who paid for 
his seat in the Globe on Saturday, April 20, 1610—that is, at a time of year 
when the sky over the theater would be day-lit), I frankly confess my igno- 


rance of how it was managed.” 

If our distinguished authority means that the court-play in “Hamlet” 
was presented on a darkened stage (and of course, while it was afternoon with 
the audience, it was night upon the stage), or that the stage was darkened 
when the obtuse, precise court chamberlain ordered the play to cease, we would 
not say nay. 

But may we suggest that perhaps the most intense darkness here is spiritual, 
so far as the King is concerned. He is blinded by the light of his own crime, 
so blinded he cannot see Hamlet, but feels him, feels the presence of the others, 
calls for light. 

And when the assembled court calls for lights, they but echo their king’s 
ery. Their call is not out of a need for lights, obvious as that need may have 
been, but out of a concern for their monarch in which his thoughts and fears 
are their very own. This concern, it seems to me, must be difficult for any 
one to appreciate who, like myself, has never known anything of court life or 
owed allegiance to a king. But in its ideal it can be imagined, perhaps, better 
by an outsider than an insider. 

However, is it not possible that there is in this passage an intellectual 
quality further reaching than suggested? Is it not possible that we have here 
something that explains why the death of Claudius is delayed better than the 
theory of indecision cited by our distinguished critic in the October contribu- 
tion to his most interesting Macbeth study? (Is it not possible that after 
all, at the critical times when the inner light shone so full and strong in Clau- 
dius, the question of a physical revenge ceased to _ When this light 
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appears in the King’s soul so strong he is blinded by it, should not Hamlet 
as an intellectual being who has just written and acted the vital part of the 
play for the inspiration of the players, be riveted to his seat by the sight of a 
phenomenon in soul-suffering that death would defeat, a suffering that makes 
a physical revenge a barbarism as unthinkable by him as it is by you and me? 

But Shakespeare’s audience were barbarians, most of them. Drake was 
more popular in that day than was our immortal poet. Hamlet, with self- 
accusations, apologizes to this audience for his procrastination and his inde- 
cision. And our poet certainly had a time to keep this bloodthirsty audience 
interested while keeping Hamlet as an intellectual being tormented with a 
light that grows stronger in its hold upon the King and in its fascination 
for Hamlet, until in the final scene the revenge of the Ghost is lost in a con- 
fusion of killings that is a tribute paid to the Elizabethan audience. 

St. JosEpH, Missouri. C. M. 8. 


GUIDING INTELLIGENCE IN EVOLUTION 


Srr,—In Mr. Burroughs’s article in Taz Norta AMERICAN’ REviEw for 
February, entitled “‘The Arrival of the Fit,” he cites seeming evidences of a 
guiding principle or “reasonableness” in evolution, while he also points out that 
there are many things in evolution which seem to contradict the idea of a guid- 
ing intelligence. 

If, in searching for a companion in the desert, I find tracks that resemble 
his, I am entirely justified in believing that he has been in that particular 
place, and that, although I do not see him, he is somewhere in that vicinity. 
There may be mysteries about the tracks that I do not understand. They 
may be distinct for a distance and then mysteriously disappear; but, never- 
theless, I am positively convinced that my companion has been on the spot, 
and no power on earth can shake my faith in the belief. 

The “tendencies,” the ‘‘reasonableness,”’ and the “primordial push” men- 
tioned by Mr. Burroughs are the tracks of a guiding intelligence in the desert 
of “failures and monstrosities,” of “‘waste and suffering and delay” in evolu- 
tion. If we are ever to have a religious faith that accords with the principles 
of evolution, we should carefully treasure every footprint or sign of a guiding 
intelligence in evolution. We should not be dismayed by the occasional dis- 
appearance of the traces of intelligence, or by the limitless waste about us. 
The particular shape which each organ assumes, and the particular tissue 
which it absorbs, under all circumstances and conditions in its formation and 
development, also appear to be results of a guiding intelligence. Permit me to 
say that I believe one may become as positively convinced of the existence 
and operation of a guiding intelligence in the development of living forms 
as of the existence and nearness of a companion on viewing his footprints 
in the sand. Cartes L. CLayTon. 

WELLINGTON, Kansas. 


A COUNCIL OF NEUTRAL NATIONS 


S1r,—The Supreme Court of the United States within its recognized 
jurisdiction has avoided decision in cases where no means existed for their 
enforcement upon that ground. International Law, so called, has no inde- 
pendent means by which its authority can be exerted. It formerly rested upon 
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the customs and usages of civilized nations, as expounded by jurists and com- 
mentators who had studied their separate or joint declarations and acts, and 
the proceedings of local courts and legislatures. More and more, however, 
treaties have become the chief source of the law of nations, and the abstract 
of their provisions concerning international agreements is one of the valuable 
undertakings proposed by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Of course, however, any superstructure built upon such foundations and 
made into a system of rules—even were it to be generally accepted—would 
be liable to go to pieces during a great war under the plea of a national “neces- 
sity” by a belligerent or by a neutral. If there were any authority to which 
appeal might be made in case of their infraction, how could it act effectively? 
Public opinion is the strength of treaties, and there is now no international 
public opinion which can be invoked even for moral support of a disputed 
question. For any single neutral nation to assert at this time ex cathedra its 
views or its interpretations of usage because of its own commercial or financial 
needs, or because of its sympathy with one of the belligerents, is simply to 
submit to the machinations of those who would force the United States into 
partizanship or active participation in the war. 

This is the obvious design of many residents in the country who are urging 
upon the Government to insist upon all the principles of international comity 
upon which there is any question with defiant urgency and with ex parte 
claim to authority. 

Since the rape :of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary, the inter- 
national-law basis of treaty has been subjected to repeated shocks. The con- 
dition is chaotic, and precedents are perhaps being formed rather than being 
obeyed. During the necessary suspense of anything like international sanc- 
tion for general agreement, no single neutral nation, however strong, can afford 
to take an absolute attitude in regard to questions not only doubtful, but 
which are in their nature fluent. A modus vivendi must be sought with all 
the patience, restraint, and unselfishness possible. 

There is one course open, in which the United States may well take the 
lead and which would avoid the individual national responsibility which our 
vehement unneutrals are trying to force upon us. Let the President call a 
council of neutral nations, only for that which is their proper business—the 
joint assertion of some principles which should govern the acts of war—and 
control with neutrals the movements of vehicles of transportation, persons, and 
goods; these views to be promulgated, with the force which they would thus 
receive, to mankind at large. Whether one side or the other were crippled 
by the acceptance of these principles, such a united action could hardly be 
resented by any belligerent; and were the decrees not fully obeyed, recommen- 
dations for the present crisis and protests against the outrages already com- 
mitted against the rules which ought to have been obeyed would furnish 
material for the future establishment of a policed Court of International Law. 

It would not require many weeks to assemble in Washington representatives 
of the South American nations, of Italy, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
and Spain. 

It must be emphasized that such a conference should be strictly limited 
to the purpose indicated in order for its accomplishment with proper influence 
and authority, and absolutely restricted from any discussion of armistice, 
arbitration, or peace propositions of any kind. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. Ervine WINSLOW. 
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Str,—The article by M. Yves Guyot, in your February number, might 
easily create a wrong impression. It would be unfortunate indeed if Americans 
should believe that France is at all committed to the wild and unreasonable 
terms of peace suggested by M. Guyot. I think I can assure you that there 
is no thought, among responsible people, of interfering in any way with the 
internal affairs of Germany. The Allies will treat with the national authori- 
ties of Germany—that is to say, with the Kaiser. They will not attempt to 
destroy the supremacy of Prussia within the Empire: that is none of their 
business. And they have no desire to turn over the purely German city of 
Danzig to the Poles or the Russians. Premier Viviani has stated authoritatively 
the terms that France would be satisfied with: namely, full compensation for 
Belgium, and Alsace-Lorraine. Everything beyond that represents purely 
personal opinions. Very sincerely yours, 

Houston, Texas. A. L. Guérarp. 


A VIVID ACCOUNT 


Sir,—I have within a few days read with much interest an article in your 
March number by “A British Officer,” and it gives me pleasure to say that 
it has put me in closer touch with one side of the war than anything I have 
heretofore read. It was most interesting in all its particulars and vividly 
brings before one the experiences of those who are sent to the rear. 

PHILADELPHIA. Wo. B. Kina. 





CONTEMPORARY ECHOES 





THE POLITICAL PROSPECT 
(From the Portland Oregonian) 


Republican confidence of victory in 1916 is admitted by Col. George 
Harvey in Tae Norto American Review to be no mere “triumph of hope 
over experience”; it is conceded to be “‘a firm conviction.” Colonel Harvey 
sums up in his coldly judicial way the bases for this confidence, and his known 
friendship for President Wilson adds value to his conclusions. 

He disagrees with the statements of both the President and Mr. Hilles, 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, as to how many electoral 
votes each party would have scored if the election last November had been 
for President. ‘Taking the votes for Senators and Representatives as an index, 
he holds that the Democrats would have had 256 electoral votes, not 288, as 
claimed by Mr. Wilson; the Republicans 275, a Republican majority of nine- 
teen. The Colonel says the shrewdest Republicans honestly believe they can 
hold these 275 votes and are confident of adding the votes of Colorado, Maine, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, ‘making a grand total of 310 and 
affording a clear majority of nearly 100 votes.”” The Oregonian has already 
shown how good is the ground for this confidence as to not only these States, 
but as to others where the Democratic plurality was due only to the con- 
tinuance of the Progressive split. Colonel Harvey says this calculation would 
be upset if Mr: Wilson “‘should succeed in winning over the remaining Pro- 
gressives who still hold the balance of power in Illinois, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Idaho, and Washington,” a statement which goes far to explain the 
President’s bid for the Progressive vote at Indianapolis. The Colonel’s own 
conclusion is that ‘“‘whichever party loses New York is likely to lose the elec- 
tion” in 1916, and that the election of 1914 “was a drawn battle, leaving the 
Democrats slightly ahead in the popular vote and slightly behind in prospects 
relating to the choice of electors.’ 

Colonel Harvey proceeds to consider the prospects of the two parties, 
taking as their spokesmen the President and Senator Borah. He quotes Mr. 
Wilson’s statements that “the Republican party has not had a new idea for 
thirty years,” and that ‘most of the advice taken by the Republican party is 
taken from gentlemen old enough to be grandfathers.” Against this he sets 
Mr. Borah’s catalogue of Republican achievements, beginning with the inter- 
state commerce law and the anti-trust law, continuing with many other con- 
structive and progressive laws, and closing with the Constitutional amendments 
authorizing income tax and direct election of Senators. Mr. Borah dwelt 
particularly on the Administration’s resort to the Vreeland act to help the 
country over the war crisis, while its own Federal reserve law lay on the shelf. 
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Colonel Harvey recalls that, “while the new banking law was finally enacted 
by the Democrats, its genesis was Republican, and the idea from which it was 
developed was hatched in the brain of Grandfather Nelson W. Aldrich.” 

The most telling passage quoted from Mr. Borah’s speech is the reply 
to Mr. Wilson’s exultation over having left Mexico alone to settle her own 
affairs. Referring to this part of the Indianapolis speech, Colonel Harvey 
confesses his “inability to comprehend this extraordinary blending of emotion 
and cynicism.” He then quotes Mr. Borah as saying that, if Mr. Wilson 
“had said in the beginning that we were to let Mexico alone, he would have 
been in an almost impregnable position” if he had added “that Mexico should 
respect the rights of American citizens and of foreigners living in that country.” 
The Colonel quotes Mr. Borah’s statement that we did go to Mexico, that we 
killed two hundred Mexicans and lost nineteen of our own men, that the only 
reason why there was not war was that Mexico was “unable to resnond,” and 
that we destroyed “the only semblance of government which they had in 
Mexico.” Mr. Borah’s vivid picturing of the present horrible conditions in 
Mexico and of the Administration’s indifference to the murder and ravish- 
ment of Americans is then quoted and placed beside the President’s declara- 
tion, for comparison, but without comment. No comment was necessary, for 
the comparison can lead to but one conclusion in the average mind. 

The ‘points of presumed weakness in the Democratic line-up” are then 
summarized. First is depression of business, then prospective bankruptcy of 
the Treasury, both of which are undeniable. Next in order comes Government 
ownership of ships, which, the Colonel says, ‘“‘has found little public favor” 
and against which he cites the incontrovertible arguments already advanced 
by The Oregonian. Colonel Harvey then predicts that the bill will succumb 
in this session, and he suggests as the alternative then before the Adminis- 
tration “acknowledging defeat or calling an extra session.”’ As to Mexico, he 


says that if the warring factions “unite to establish a just government, the 
triumph of the Administration’s policy will be so overwhelming as to confound 
its critics”; but he continues: 


If not, the issue inevitably will be whether the United States owes it to her 
citizens to protect their lives and properties abroad as well as at home. 


As to national defense, the Republicans, ‘as a unit for preparedness,” 
have an advantage over their antagonists. The mere proposal to give Colom- 
bia an apology and $25,000,000 is held to have completely alienated Colonel 
Roosevelt and his considerable personal following. The efficiency of Demo- 
cratic representatives in Europe is held to be mortifying to Republicans, but 
“‘the most notable success was achieved by the Republican Ambassador” to 
France. Nor will independent voters be attracted by the appointments to 
South America, and they “may view the proceedings in San Domingo with 
aversion as a breach of trust.”” Relegation of woman suffrage to the States, 
Colonel Harvey believes, “will deprive the Democrats of an issue which Mr. 
Bryan surely would have espoused as an appeal for the ninety-one electoral 
votes easily controlled by women if they should act as a unit.” Presence of 
three Texans in the Cabinet and of another as “the intimate adviser of the 
President’’ opens the way for a charge of sectionalism against the Adminis- 
tration. Segregation at Washington “will hold every negro in the Republi- 
can ranks.” 

This is a goodly array of issues on which Republicans can go into battle 
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with the Democrats, aside from divisions in the Democratic ranks, to which 
Colonel Harvey refers. He then adds: 


Most satisfying of all to the Republicans is the reflection that they have a 
team, while the Democrats have only a captain. 


He says the President has confidence in the people, but he intimates that 
the question is whether the people have confidence in the President. All the 
evidence tends to show that the popular confidence, which was given in gen- 
erous measure two years ago, is fast waning. 


A REPUBLICAN VIEW 
(From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat) 


Col. George Harvey, editor of THz NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, is un- 
questionably the original Wilson man. While Mr. Wilson was merely presi- 
dent of Princeton, Colonel Harvey announced him for President of the United 
States. He took the lead in boosting him for Governor of New Jersey. 
Mr. Wilson frankly stated, after his election to that office, that Colonel 
Harvey was responsible for that consummation. The Colonel continued 
to boom him for the Presidency. It was only when a question arose as to 
the effect the Colonel’s advocacy might have on William Jennings Bryan that 
it was abated. At the request of Mr. Wilson the Colonel dropped the matter 
until the Baltimore convention. Subsequent to that, he again supported him. 
He announced, much to the surprise of many sagacious politicians, that 
Mr. Wilson would run first, Colonel Roosevelt second, and Mr. Taft third. 
The election returns vindicated the prediction. 

It was some time after the election before the President sought a reconcil- 
iation with his old friend. He found Barkis willing, and cordial relations 
were restored before the 1914 campaign. The Colonel did much special 
pleading for his old friend. He showed great glee when a favorable House and 
a more favorable Senate were returned. But much as he rejoices, he cannot 
forget his reputation as an election prophet. Since he has received the official 
returns of the vote, he has studied the same. The more he has studied them 
the less sanguine he has been about his friend’s prospects in 1916. He does 
not agree with his estimate, given in the more or less famous Indianapolis 
speech, that the country would have given a Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent eighty majority. Nor does he agree with the Republican National Com- 
mittee that the Republicans would have captured the Presidency by a large 
majority. His own opinion is that the Republicans would have won by a 
majority of nineteen in the electoral college. He also admits that the Re- 
publicans have excellent prospects of adding to their vote the following: 
Colorado, 6; Maine, 6; Oregon, 5; South Dakota, 5, and Wisconsin 13, 
making a grand total of 310. This would make a clear majority of nearly 
a hundred votes. 

The Colonel admits that if the President should win over all the Progres- 
sives of Illinois, California, Pennsylvania, Idaho, and Washington, he would 
have a chance. But there is little indication that he will accomplish this. 
Colonel Roosevelt, whose influence is still strong with the Progressives, has 
little respect for the President and the Secretary of State. If the Republicans 
nominate a candidate who is even moderately acceptable to him, his influence 
will be against the re-election of Mr. Wilson. Biased as Colonel Harvey is, 
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he cannot, with proper regard for his reputation, predict Mr. Wilson’s re- 
election. He closes his article with a neat turn on one of the President’s 
remarks at Indianapolis, an observation that it is not so much a question of 
the President’s confidence in the American people as one of the American 
people’s confidence in the President. 


THE WAR’S DIVINE PURPOSE 
(From the St. Paul Pioneer-Press) 


It is eminently fitting that the first of twelve centennial numbers of THE 
NortH American Review should be adorned by some of George Harvey’s 
(its editor’s) loftiest writing. He is in happy vein while comparing James 
Madison, who was President when THE NortH AMERICAN was founded, and 
Woodrow Wilson, who occupies the White House as Tor Review attains the 
venerable age of one hundred. 

But Mr. Harvey rises to noblest heights in descanting on the war, its true 
causes, and its underlying purpose. He rejects the ordinary assumption which 
lays the blame for the internecine struggle on this or that combatant, but 
aims to show that the true causes are to be found in the internal conditions of 
the various countries, such as the domestic chaos which threatened Austria’s 
disruption, the general strike in Russia, and in the prevalent belief 
in England, Germany, and France that the war had to come some time and 
the dreadful ordeal might as well be gone through with first as last. 

But what interests Mr. Harvey principally is not the causes, but what he 
conceives to be the fundamental purpose underlying this world tragedy. In 
his view the Almighty would never have permitted such a calamity to fall 
upon mankind unless He were working through it to some beneficent end. 
What is this? Colonel Harvey believes the divine purpose of the war is the 
liberation of the Old World from the shackles of an awful slavery, the shackles 
of militarism, just as the Civil War was waged to free the American negro 
from a degrading bondage. Says Mr. Harvey: 


The terrible (Civil) war was waged under pretexts of human making, but for a 
purpose now realized to have been divine. May it not be so with this greatest 
of wars? Our struggle liberated the blacks of America. May not this be designed 
to free the whites of Europe? What are the millions of German, French, Austrian, 
and Russian boys in the trenches to-day but slaves? What have they ever been 
but slaves? Taken almost from the cradle and gripped by a system which held 
them as in a vise, to become—what? Cogs in a machine, a fighting machine, con- 
structed with ruthless energy and superlative skill to beat down another fighting 
machine; nothing less, nothing more. Patriotism? Faugh! Their words are 
but prattle drilled into minds forbidden to think and taught only to obey. Our 
blacks were at least inferior by nature, but these whites—the spiendid youth of the 
most virile of peoples now being killed by thousands—are inferior only by enforce- 
ment, by decree, by an irresistible and unbreakable bond from the cradle to the 
unmarked grave. Slavery? Compared with theirs, ours which we abolished 
by war was beneficent and kindly; compared with ours, theirs is ghastly. 


In conclusion, Mr. Harvey declares that he cares not for what may be 
the causes of the war, if its purpose “shall prove in the end to have been the 
extinguishment of slavery from the face of the earth, the freeing of mankind, 
the making in Europe of a democracy, however limping and stumbling.” 
Who shall say that Colonel Harvey has not hit upon the fundamental raison 
d’étre of the war, and that it may mean, what he and all of us hope and pray for, 
the deliverance of the Old World from a desolating slavery? 
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EASY TO PROPHESY 
(From the Concord Monitor) 


The accomplished editor of Taz Nort American Review, Col. George 
Harvey, surveys the national political line-up from the point of view of a 
coach of the Republican team, and sees these chief points of weakness in the 
Democratic position: Depression of business and prospective bankruptcy of 
the treasury; government ownership of ships; the situation as to Mexico and 
Colombia in particular and our diplomatic service in general; the unprepared- 
ness of our national defense; the issues of sectionalism, especially in regard 
to the colored vote; and the definite placing of woman’s suffrage as a State 
rather than a national issue. 

Such, in brief, he says are some of the bases of Republican confidence. 
There are others of a more definitely political nature, embracing the universal 
disgust with Mr. Daniels, the quite common doubt of Mr. Bryan’s efficiency 
as an executive, the propriety of Mr. McAdoo remaining in the Treasury as a 
son-in-law, the alienation of three at least of the ablest Democratic Senators, 
the disaffection of the so-called Clark Democrats who have not been accorded 
recognition, the seeming dissatisfaction of the chairman and other members 
of the National Committee, and so on. 

In contrast with this weakened, divided, and disaffected Democracy, 
Colonel Harvey places the re-united, well-organized, and hopeful Republicans; 
and while he does not prophesy, he makes it easy for others to do so from his 
data. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS YOUNG 
(From the Los Angeles Graphic) 


This month brings the one-hundredth birthday of Taz Norta AMERICAN 
Review, and Col. George Harvey draws attention to it in this sprightly 
manner: 


We are no lady, either inconceivably perfect or more agreeably human; so 
we frankly confess our age; we are one hundred years old and still single. Not 
that we have not been the recipient of proposals; far from it; we have received 
many offers of periodical matrimony from other like Institutions whose intentions 
were manifestly honorable; but, alas! none seemed to be fitting or advantageous; 
invariably, the oe semen was too young or too frivolous. Our solitary parent 
the Monthly Anthology, too, was unwed, but that is a point in the family record 


—_ which, naturally, in common with Abel, we care not to eyo especially since, 
alt 


hough by no means as young as we used to be, we cannot feel certain that we 


have yet reached the age of indiscretion. 


Could there be a better epitome of the spirit of this great magazine than 
this merry paragraph at the beginning of an article, quizzically signed “By 
the North American Review.” To analyze profoundly the manifestations 
of life from month to month, political, literary, social, philosophical, and 
yet never to sink to the deadly dullness of the purely objective and academic 
viewpoint, never to lose the sense of humor, the comic spirit—this is no easy 
task. In fact, when it becomes a task it is impossible. It is a gift, and upon 
few men has it been bestowed to such a degree as upon George Harvey. One 
hundred years young is this Review, not a youth of second childhood, but a 
youth that is superior to time and mortal years. The “then and now” of 
the life of the publication is epitomized in this article by the magazine itself, 
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from which the paragraph was quoted, entitled “From Madison to Wilson,” 
and it is filled with the keenest observation and deduction. 


NOT THE GREATEST 
(From the Cincinnati Times-Star) 


As time goes in this world, one hundred years is not an impressive period. 
But it is rather a venerable and a distinguished age to have been reached 
by an American magazine devoted exclusively to criticism and the higher 
literary discussion. THe NortH AMERICAN REvieEw, founded by a Cambridge 
(Mass.) club of scholars in 1815, having now rounded out a full century of 
usefulness and influence in American letters, is entitled to receive the con- 
gratulations of the contemporary literati. 

Tue Review began its career at a time when the trend toward a higher 
culture was developing. With such early contributors as Bryant, Ticknor, 
Webster, Adams, and Bancroft, the magazine commanded serious attention. 
While not the first publication of its kind in this country, it at least is one of 
the oldest. Its age, however, is not the greatest of its honors. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
(From the Syracuse Post-Standard) 


An open letter from George Harvey to Lord Northcliffe, owner of The 
London Times, is the leading article in THz NortH American Review. If 
The Times has not printed it entire, it should, and The London Spectator and 
London Outlook should reprint it. They owe it to that British sense of justice 
to print it. Colonel Harvey is wholly in sympathy with Great Britain in this 
conflict, and with the neutral course of the administration. The resent- 
ment of the British at our protests, the sneers at our “commercialism,” the 
silly appeals to a nation which is kin to all Europe to play the “daughter” to 
a “noble mother,” he responds to with crushing effect. He has the great 
advantage that a tolerant man has always in argument with an intolerant, 
and he knows the English people better than any English publicist (save one) 
knows Americans. After they have digested James Bryce’s remarks, the 
English should read carefully and thoughtfully Colonel Harvey’s. 


AMUSEMENT 
(From the Journal of Education) 


Tue Nortu AMERICAN REvIEw is having the greatest fun ever, and giving 
its readers corresponding amusement in celebrating, in the twelve issues of 1915, 
its centennial year. We cannot imagine anything in 1915 magazines more 
spicy than this treatment of a hundred years. 


A WAR FOR FREEDOM 
(From the Marinette Eagle-Star) 


Editor George Harvey of Tat NortH AMERICAN Review advances the 
theory that this great European conflict is a divinely appointed struggle for 
the freedom of Europe from the bondage of militarism, just as much as our 
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Civil War was waged to free the American negro from a degrading slavery. 
There seem many reasons to believe that Colonel Harvey’s theory is the cor- 
rect one. Let all Christendom hope most earnestly that the freedom from the 
shackles of militarism may be obtained without much more loss of life. 


THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE 
(From the Sioux City Journal) 


The Lincoln Journal says of Senator Borah that “his origin among the 
crags of Idaho probably puts him out of the question as a Presidential pos- 
sibility.”” The fact remains that Senator Borah is the man whom Col. George 
Harvey has picked as the logical nominee of the next Republican national 
convention. And the fact remains also that Senator Borah, of Idaho, is not 
now so much of a Presidential impossibility as was Prof. Woodrow Wilson, 
of New Jersey, when the same Col. George Harvey proposed him as the 
logical nominee of the 1912 Democratic national convention. 


CHANGEABLE 
(From the Chicago News) 


Col. George Harvey is not very optimistic about the chances of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1916, but then the American public has been known to change 
its mind. 

OUR COAST DEFENSES 


(From Arms and the Man) 


An admirable article entitled ‘The Problem of Our Coast Defenses” ap- 
pears in THe Norta American Review for February. 

The author employs a conservative tone; at the same time there is no es- 
cape from the overwhelming array of facts which he marshals. Our coast 
artillery defenses so far as they go are good, but they stop short of being 
satisfactory because there are not enough officers and men. Lieutenant 
Thompson discusses with a broad and capable grasp the question of the rela- 
tive range of our large coast-defense guns and those a battle-ship fleet might 
be expected to carry. He says well that a consideration of all the elements 
involved could be expected to result in a selection of armament that would 
give the maximum range consistent with a reasonable life of the guns. He 
is of the opinion that there should be a few 16-inch guns in each important 
coast-defense fort. This is in accord with the best-informed judgment. In 
concluding, Lieutenant Thompson says: “‘To summarize: The regular coast- 
artillery corps is now short 612 officers and 10,988 enlisted men necessary to 
furnish one relief for one-half the home gun defenses. These officers and men 
should be authorized by Congress at once. The coast States should take 
immediate steps to furnish enough coast-artillery militia to man the other 
half of the home gun defenses. One high-power 16-inch gun battery should 
be constructed for every important harbor as soon as possible and a policy 
should be adopted for the future which would involve for each era or period 
of marked advancement in gun defense at least one battery of the latest 
developed type for each harbor, eliminating from time to time such portion 
of the old armament as is entirely obsolete.” 
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THE ENGLISH VIEW 
(From the Hartford Courant) 


Tae Norta AMERICAN REVIEW opens with a long letter from the editor, 
George Harvey, to Lord Northcliffe, editor of the London Times, inquiring 
whether there is, at the present time, a “drawing asunder” on the part of the 
people of England and those of our own country. Mr. Harvey sees a danger 
in the growing soreness and disappointment felt by the British people in re- 
gard to the attitude of the American Government, for which he rightly says 
there is no good reason whatever. He is also quite right in his criticisms of 
many things published in the Spectator, Outlook, and other English papers. 
This letter ought to silence the complaints of certain English journals, but 
probably will not do so. They seem to think that the United States should 
throw neutrality to the winds and openly and actively espouse their cause. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
(From the Washington Herald) 


Celebrating its 100th anniversary year THz NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 
is making 1915 notable in American periodical literature. Its issue for March 
is described as the third centennial number, and it is quite the equal in wealth 
and abundance of material of the two numbers which preceded it. We are 
not permitted to know how many more of these centennial numbers are 
contemplated, but Tae NortH AMERICAN’s readers are convinced that a lavish 
host is making the centenary memorable. 

To Col. George Harvey, the renowned editor of this solitary centurion 
among American magazines, must be given credit for spreading upon its 
pages the fertile thoughts of the soundest thinkers, the deepest students, and 
the men of widest experience in the subjects of which they write. With a 
galaxy of contributors including James Bryce, Joseph H. Choate, William 
Dean Howells, Alfred T. Hadley, John Burroughs, Yves Guyot, Thomas 
Hardy, George von L. Meyer, and Francis G. Peabody THz Norra AMERICAN 
has no need to sing its own praises at the entrance upon its second century. 
Its whole enduring history, its high ideals, its present-day progress and pros- 
perity should tend to relieve the apprehensions of those inclined to a pessimistic 
contemplation of American frivolity and indifference to the things that count 
in civilization and the world’s progress. 
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Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur 


Che Both Ameren Beview 


“The best connected record of the growth of native thought and scholarship.” 
—OLIVER WENDELL Hoimgss, Boston, 1878. 


EDWARD EVERETT 


Tus patriot scholar was born at Dorchester, Massachusetts, April 11, 
1794, and died in Boston, January 15, 1865. He said of himself that “he 
owed to our common institutions all that he was or ever hoped to be,” but 
this scarcely reveals the ripe scholarship and statesman-like qualities he 
manifested in the high offices he filled throughout his life. A pupil of Daniel 
Webster’s while the master of the school, Ezekiel Webster, was absent, he en- 
tered Harvard College at the age of eleven, and graduated at the head of his 
class four years later. He assumed charge of the Brattle Street Church in 
1813, but resigned when barely twenty-one to accept the Eliot professor- 
ship of Greek at Harvard. The first number of THe Review gives an ac- 
count of the foundation of this professorship and thus describes Mr. Everett’s 
qualifications: ‘‘Mr. Everett was twenty-one years of age the day of inaugu- 
ration. This is a very youthful period for a professor; but he had already 
been for a year the pastor of one of the largest and most respectable congre- 
gations in Boston; he had composed in the course of this year seventy or 
eighty sermons, many of which were discourses of the highest character. 
He had also written a volume in answer to an attack on Christianity, 
which abounds in argument and the most learned research. To this power 
of application and theological science he adds a brilliant and playful fancy, 
and an extensive knowledge of ancient and modern literature.” After his 
appointment he was given leave of absence for four years to extend his 
studies in travel and at foreign universities, and he returned in 1819 to take 
up his duties. 

In 1820 he became the fifth editor of Taz Review, and he writes to 
a friend some years after he had ceased to hold the editorship, of his edi- 
torial experience: “Shortly after my arrival in Boston in the autumn of 
1819, I was requested by the proprietors of THe Norra American REVIEW, 
a company of gentlemen five in number, to assume the editorship of that 
journal. The work had for some time been conducted with great ability, 
but was nevertheless in a languid state. The subscription list was under six 
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hundred, and it was not increasing. It was published six times a year. I 
changed it to a quarterly journal, and commenced a new series. I received 
very efficient aid from the former contributors and from many new ones. 
The circulation rapidly increased; and the subscription list swelled so fast, 
that it became necessary to print the second and third editions of several 
of the numbers. I edited this journal till the end of 1823, when it passed 
into the hands of Mr. Sparks. I have, however, continued ever since 
to contribute to its pages.”! His services to his country were many and 
covered almost the gamut of political and diplomatic posts of distinction. 
For ten years he was Member of Congress, serving throughout that time on 
the Committee of Foreign Relations. He was Governor of his State, and 
later Minister to the Court of St. James’s. He was United States Senator, 
and before that, Secretary of State in President Fillmore’s Cabinet. His 
presidency of Harvard covered a period of three years, a position from which 
he resigned with willingness and which had been accepted with reluctance. 
Four volumes of orations indicate how many demands were made upon this 
gift of his, and his lecture on Washington brought to the fund to secure the 
purchase of Mount Vernon, sixty thousand dollars. Mr. Everett was called 
the First Citizen of the Republic, and at the time of his death President 
Lincoln directed Mr. Seward to announce it to the whole country, and 
requested that all honors both at home and abroad should be paid to him. 


JARED SPARKS 


TuE sixth editor of Taz Review, Jared Sparks, was born at Willington, 
Connecticut, in 1789, and died in Boston, March 15, 1866. He, as were 
many of the editors, was educated at Harvard, and served his alma mater in 
numerous capacities—first as tutor in mathematics and natural philosophy, 
and later, like his editorial associate, Edward Everett, as president. 

During the year 1817-18 he acted as editor of THe Review, and only 
relinquished this task to become pastor of a Unitarian church in Baltimore. 
In 1823 he was recalled from this service to resume the editorship of THE 
REvIEw as well as to become its chief proprietor in co-partnership with a 
group of his friends. Before his time THe Review had never paid for its 
articles, but in a letter to a friend in 1826 he tells of his change of plan: “Dur- 
ing the first years of Taz NortH AMERICAN REVIEW it was customary to give 
a copy to such gentlemen as wrote for the work. About three years ago the 
proprietors began to pay the writers and after that no one received the book 
on those terms. ... Every writer pays for his book like any other subscriber, 
and receives a dollar a page for writing.” 

At this time the circulation in England was about one hundred copies, 
but a literary agent wrote to Mr. Sparks that he felt sure he could dispose 
of some five hundred copies. Shortly after taking over the editorship he 
received a letter from a friend in Paris which indicates that the power of the 
periodical had reached the Continent even at that time. ‘You know, per- 
haps, that Tae Norta American Review is prohibited in France. It is on 
the Index Expurgatorius, . . . but I assure you in company which does not 
disgrace it.” This was during the reign of Louis XVIII., when France had 
intervened for the suppression of the Spanish Revolution. Tae REview 
had encouraged the revolutionary spirit in Greece, Italy, and South America, 
and had promoted the development of the Spanish republics. The periodical 


1 Proceedings Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol. XVIII. 
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progressed under Mr. Sparks’s editorial direction and in 1826 had a paid 
circulation of 2,932." 

Jared Sparks’s scholarly work as a biographer is well known, and his 
Library of American Biography is the recognized authority of the period. 
His early interest in exploration was evident by the many articles on the 
subject which he admitted to the pages of Tue Review, especially those 
which had to do with the Dark Continent. This doubtless accounted for 


the sale of twelve copies in Calcutta. 

Much of the documentary material which he collected for his diplomatic 
history of the American Revolution, together with other papers of historical 
value, now forms a part of the treasure of Harvard College Library. 

It was during Mr. Sparks’s editorship that Mr. Alexander Everett, who 
succeeded him as editor, wrote to him from Madrid in this wise of Tat Revirw: 
“Tt is a work of national importance, and a most effective instrument for all 
good purposes. I doubt whether the President of the United States has a 
higher trust to be accountable for than the editor of Taz Norta AMERICAN.” 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


BY EDWARD EVERETT 
Fifth Editor of ‘‘The Review” 


From Tue Nortu American REviEw of July, 1821 


On the complaints in America against the British Press. An 
Essay in the New London Monthly Magazine for February, 1821. 


TuE laws of reviewing, like the laws of war, seem to have provided 
some small alleviations for the inherent cruelty of the pursuit. In 
war, it is considered honorable and lawful, to storm a town and put 
man, woman, and child to the sword; and to turn armies into a 
defenceless district and subsist them on the plunder of a ruined peas- 
antry is a practice, if not formally authorized by the international code, 
far too common to be thought strange. But to poison wells and massa- 
cre unarmed prisoners are held highly inhuman and barbarous; and it 
takes a good deal of patient reasoning on the one hand to reconcile 
a person of timid nerves to an unrestrained use of Congreve rockets, 
charged ‘with tartarean sulphur and strange fire,’ or to bring him 
wholly to feel delight, on the other hand, in the torpedo that floats 
unsuspiciously down beneath the surface of the waters, and blows 
up a frigate in the dark. So in reviewing, and we may say periodical 
and anonymous writing in general, to judge from the most respectable 
precedents on both sides of the water, a pretty wide range is authorized 
by the common law of the literary republic; and it is permitted under 
the names of remark, stricture, observation, and reply, to mix up a 
good share of heterogeneous materials, and to make tolerably free 
use of that particular figure of speech, which the gods call misrepresen- 
tation, but for which the plain spoken men have invented a shorter 
name. All this, however, is thought to fall within the limits of author- 
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ized literary warfare; while a kind of sullen courtesy dictates an 
abstinence from gross personalities, and has especially made it a part 
of etiquette, in the various critical journals of a respectable class, to 
abstain from direct controversy with each other. We have no dispo- 
sition to break through this usage, as regards our brethren beyond the 
sea; if indeed we be not too humble to have a right to avail our- 
selves of it... . 

The best written part of the essay before us is upon the state of 
the English language in America. We explained our views on this 
subject in our review of Mr. Walsh’s work, and the writer in question 
suggests nothing, which calls on us to correct them. We stated then, 
and we repeat now, that, on the whole, the English language is better 
spoken here than in England. We do not wish to be misunderstood; 
though we shall doubtless be misrepresented. We did not affect to 
say, that the English language was better spoken by well educated 
individuals in America than by well educated individuals in England; 
but we sufficiently explained ourselves as maintaining that the cor- 
ruption of the language has gone so far in no part of America, as in 
the heart of the English counties. As to the specimens of the pre- 
tended American dialect found in such writers as Mr. Fearon, we 
doubt not the populace of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia may 
speak basely enough, and we cheerfully concede to Mr. Fearon a degree 
of intimacy in the porter-houses and oyster-boats of those cities, which 
enables him to speak to this point, with far more confidence than our- 
selves. We pity, however, any fair minded Englishman, who can 
suppose for a moment that there is any truth in all his dialogues and 
conversations; and whose knowledge of human nature, if nothing else, 
does not teach him, that they are wretched fabrications, compiled 
from a few local observations among such associates, as an ordinary 
foreigner falls in with. Whence should we learn our bad English? We 
are derided and taunted with our dependence on the English press. 
We are scorned for the poverty of our own literature. It is well known 
that our children’s books are English; that many of our text books at 
the colleges are English; that our standard professional works are 
English; that we reprint every English work of merit before it is dry 
from the English press; that our stage is supplied—miserably sup- 
plied too, in all the modern drama—from England; that the English 
version of the Scriptures, from which the majority of our community 
imbibes by far the greater part of its English, is venerated as much 
here as in England; that Byron, and Campbell, and Southey, and 
Scott, are as familiar to us as to their countrymen; that we receive the 
first sheets of ‘the new novel,’ before the last are thrown off in Edin- 
burgh; and how is it possible then that we should not speak good 
English? ... 

We do not wish to say that we look upon the English nation, as 
in a state of decline. There are certainly considerable evils in the 
state of the country. A high authority pronounces the poor rates an 
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evil, which can neither be remedied nor borne, and another authority 
on the other side equally high, says the corruption of Parliament has 
reached a ruinous point; while the national debt exceeds, by nearly 
ten times, the amount which Hume declared must produce a bank- 
ruptcy. With all this, we believe, we certainly hope, that England 
will long survive, and exert her present preponderance in the world. 
Not certainly that we think her influence is always brought into action 
as it ought to be, but because we see not the spot on the map of 
Europe, to which it could safely be transferred; and because we look 
upon ourselves to be quite too immature, to engage with prudence, in 
European politics. England, moreover, has a tower of strength, a great 
depository of moral and physical power, in her numerous orderly, intelli- 
gent, middling class, which the corruptions, that exist in the two ex- 
tremes of society, have as yet scarcely touched. And ages we trust will 
pass by, before the happy abodes of this virtuous community, will feel 
the overwhelming power of political and moral degeneracy and corrup- 
tion. We wish this for the sake of humanity, order, and peace abroad, 
of which the English character is certainly the great assurance. Still, 
however, and it is a topic which for its gravity ought scarcely to find its 
place in a connexion with our foregoing remarks, we suppose that noth- 
ing exempts England from the fate of kingdoms and empires, and that 
the thousand years which she has stood on the list of the great nations 
of the earth, must bear some assignable proportion to the period 
allotted her in the book of providence. We on the contrary are, if 
this writer pleases, in our infancy; at any rate quite unprepared to 
hold the scales of European politics. The influence we are to exert 
upon them hereafter, is a matter of momentous interest, and we think 
the happiness of the civilized world essentially involved in the turn, 
which our institutions and character take. It is for-these therefore, 
that our politicians and statesmen ought to labor. Blest with a 
form of government and a state of society, which do not task to the 
uttermost all the energies of the State to keep the fabric together, it 
becomes our enlightened men to look to the future, to build for other 
times, to fit well together the parts of this great machine, so that the 
hour shall be long deferred when an ominous crashing shall be heard 
deep within the enginery, where none can venture in to repair it. 


THE CONGRESS AT PANAMA 
BY JARED SPARKS 
Sixth Editor of “The Review” 
From Tue NortH AmeErRIcaN Review of January, 1826 


Ensayo sobre la Necesidad de una Federacion Jeneral entre los 
Estados Hispano-Americanos, y Plan de su Organizacion. Obra Pés- 
tuma del H. Coronel D. Bernardo Monteagudo. Lima, 1825. 


THE alliance about to be established between the new American 
republics, by the delegates assembled at the Isthmus of Panama, 
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may with justice be considered among the most remarkable events 
of political history. Confederacies between independent States, for 
the purpose of consulting and supporting the common interest, have 
existed from early times. The governments of ancient Greece had 
their mutual compacts, their long sustained council of Amphictyons, 
and their renowned Achzan league; some of the minor States of mod- 
ern Europe have from time to time followed their example; and we 
behold at this day, the colossal Powers of the old world linked together 
to maintain their dominion, nay, to secure their safety. The influence 
of these confederacies has been important, in proportion to their 
extent and their objects, but none of them has existed under circum- 
stances so imposing, or been instituted on principles so broad and just 
in their political bearings, or been calculated to affect so deeply and 
widely the destiny of future generations, as that about to be formed 
by the Congress of Panama... . 

The spectacle of such a body, assembled for such a purpose, is 
not more novel than imposing; its members are literally the legis- 
lators of a continent; and it was a just remark of Bolivar, that this 
event ‘will form a memorable era in diplomatic history of America, 
and a hundred ages hence, when posterity seeks the origin of the 
international law of the Southern Republics, she will consult the records 
of the proceedings in the Isthmus.’ Viewed in this light, and it is 
certainly the true light, the Congress of Panama is an object of deep 
interest to all parts of the American continent, and although our own 
Government is at present widely separated from the sphere of its 
action, yet it must necessarily, at a future day, participate largely of 
the influence of its measures... . 

The thing of primary and vital importance to the South American 
Republics is their independence, and in this each one of them has an 
equal concern. Without independence, in short, they could not exist, 
and no sacrifices can be too great, no precaution superfluous, which 
shall have a tendency to establish this on an unshaken foundation. 
Where a common enemy is to be feared, whose designs are equally 
hostile to each republic, common prudence would dictate, that the 
best pledge of security would be in the united wisdom, resources, 
and strength of the whole. The only possible mode of affecting this 
union, of applying these resources, is by a Congress of delegates 
from the respective Governments, authorized to concert proper meas- 
ures, and to become responsible for supplying such a portion of the 
means for carrying them into operation, as may fall to the lot of each, 
or as exigencies may require. All the reasons might here be adduced 
in favor of a general Congress, which were so powerfully urged by 
Jay and Hamilton in the Federalist, when they insisted on a union 
of our States, as the best security against foreign invasion. If you 
would preserve peace, let it be seen, that you are prepared to meet, 
and have power to resist, an enemy.... 

But we aimed only at a few hints on this subject, and have already 
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transgressed our intended limits. As far as we can collect the views 
of the South American writers, from such of their remarks as we have 
seen, it may be expected, that the immediate attention of the Con- 
gress will be drawn to some or all of the following topics, as enumerated 
in the Gaceta de Colombia of the 27th of February, 1825. 


1. To form a solemn compact, or league, by which the states, 
whose representatives are present, will be bound to unite in prose- 
cuting the war against their common enemy, Old Spain, or against 
any other power, which shall assist Spain in her hostile designs, or 
any otherwise assume the attitude of an enemy. 

2. To draw up and publish a manifesto, setting forth to the world 
the justice of their cause, and the relations they desire to hold with 
other Christian Powers. 

3. To form a convention of navigation and commerce, appli- 
cable both to the confederated states, and to their allies. 

4. To consider the expediency of combining the forces of the 
republics, to free the islands of Puerto Rico and Cuba from the yoke 
of Spain, and, in such case, what contingent each ought to contribute 
for this end. 


5. To take measures for joining in a prosecution of the war at 
sea, and on the coasts of Spain. 

6. To determine whether these measures shall also be extended 
to the Canary and Philippine islands. 


7. To take into consideration the means of making effectual 
the declaration of the President of the United States, respecting any 
ulterior design of a foreign power to colonize any portion of this con- 
tinent, and also the means of resisting all interference from abroad 
with the domestic concerns of the American governments. 


8. To settle by common consent the principles of those rights 
of nations, which are in their nature controvertible. 


9. To determine on what footing shall be placed the political 
and commercial relations of those portions of our hemisphere, which 
have obtained, or shall obtain their independence, but whose inde- 
pendence has not been recognized by any American or European 
power, as was for many years the case with Hayti. 

As to the question, whether the United States ought to join in 
the confederacy, it can hardly be doubted, that such a step would 
at present be highly inexpedient. Nearly all the topics for primary 
consideration, are such as pertain exclusively to the local interests 
of the South American republics; any close alliance, or active in- 
terference of the United States, would embarrass, rather than facili- 
tate some of the most important deliberations of the Congress. 
Besides, our friendly relations with Old Spain render it impossible 
for us to participate in any measures of war, or hostility, either by 
counsel or action, which her enemies may think themselves com- 
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pelled to adopt. The pledge of the President of the United States 
may be considered as sacred and permanent, so far as the warm and 
universal approbation of the country, when it was given, may be re- 
garded as clothing it with such a character. In his message to Con- 
gress two years ago, speaking of the European Powers, President 
Monroe used the following dignified and decided language. ‘We 
owe it to candor, and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those Powers, to declare, that we should consider 
any attempt on their part, to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European Power, we have 
not interfered, and shall not interfere. But with the governments, 
who have declared their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration and on just principles 
acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose 
of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, 
by any European Power, in any other light, than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States.’ The South 
Americans cannot want a more hearty and decided expression of 
interest in their concerns, and of friendly feeling towards them, than 
is contained in this paragraph. 


JOHN ADAMS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


From Tue NortH AMERICAN Review of January, 1816 


Tue life of Dr. Richard Price, by William Morgan, F.R.S., has 
been published very recently in London. As a piece of Biography 
it is not remarkably well written. It contains some extracts from 
letters from Dr. Franklin, Dr. Rush, and Arthur Lee, and mentions that 
he had a constant correspondence with Mr. Jefferson, while the latter 
was ambassador in France. A selection from the correspondence 
between Dr. Price, and so many eminent men in different countries, 
would form an interesting volume. Mr. Morgan alludes in a dis- 
satisfied tone, to an answer Dr. Price received from President Adams, 
to a letter which he had written him, accompanying a copy of his 
century discourse commemorating the English revolution, in which 
he indulged in sanguine expectations of the French revolution then 
commencing. The book having been shewn to Mr. Adams, he con- 
sented that the letter should be copied, to prevent any misconception, 
and we are indebted to a friend for the honour of publishing this copy. 
Our readers, on observing the date particularly, will be more struck 
with its contents. The venerable writer was one of the very few 
persons, who, either in Europe or America, foresaw the consequences 
of the revolution in its very outset, of which this letter is a most 
remarkable proof. We are extremely pleased at being able to gratify 
our readers with such a document of this great Statesman. (Ed.) 
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Extract from Morgan’s Life of Dr. Price, p. 157. 


“The hopes and expectations of the friends of freedom at this 
time, appear to have been raised to an extraordinary height, and 
particularly those of Dr. Price. Nay, so well assured was he of the 
establishment of a free constitution in France, and of the subsequent 
overthrow of despotism throughout Europe as the consequence of it, 
that he never failed to express his gratitude to Heaven for having 
extended his life to the present happy period, in which ‘after sharing 
the benefits of one revolution, he had been spared to be a witness to 
two other revolutions, both glorious.’ But some of his correspondents 
were not quite so sanguine in their expectations from the last of these 
revolutions; and among these the late American ambassador, Mr. 
John Adams. In a long letter which he wrote to Dr. Price at this 
time, so far from congratulating him on the occasion, he expresses 
himself in terms of contempt in regard to the French revolution; 
and after asking, rather too severely, what good was to be expected 
from a nation of Atheists, he concludes with foretelling the destruction 
of a million of human beings as the probable consequence of it. ‘These 
harsh censures and gloomy predictions were particularly ungrateful 
to Dr. Price; nor can it be denied, that they must then have appeared 
as the effusions of a splenetic mind, rather than as the sober reflections 
of an unbiassed understanding. From the numerous letters which he 
was continually receiving, from some of the most enlightened and re- 
spectable persons in France, as well as from the general tenor of their 
proceedings in the National Assembly, Dr. Price had every reason to 
entertain a very different opinion from that of Mr. Adams.” 


Copy of a letter from Mr. Adams to Dr. Price. 


New York, April 19, 1790. 
My Dear FRIEnD, 

Accept. of my best thanks for your favour of Feb. 1st. and the 
excellent Discourse that came with it. I love the zeal and the spirit 
which dictated this Discourse, and admire the general sentiments of 
it. From the year 1760 to this hour, the whole scope of my life has 
been to support such principles and propagate such sentiments. 
No sacrifices of myself or my family, no dangers, no labours have been 
too much for me in this great cause. The Revolution in France could 
not therefore be indifferent to me. But I have learned by awful 
experience, to rejoice with trembling. I know that Encyclopedists 
and Economists, Diderot and D’Alembert, Voltaire and Rousseau, 
have contributed to this great event more than Locke, Sidney, or 
Hoadley, and perhaps more than the American Revolution. And I 
own to you I know not what to make of a Republic, of thirty millions 
of Atheists. 

The Constitution is but an experiment, and must and will be 
altered. I know it to be impossible that France should be long governed 
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by it. If the Sovereignty is to reside in one; the King, the Princes of 
the blood, and principal Quality, will govern it at their pleasure, as 
long as they can agree. When they differ, they will go to war, and 
act over again all the Tragedies of the Valois, Bourbons, Lorrains, 
Guises and Colign’s two hundred years ago. 

The Greeks sung the praises of Harmodius and Aristogiton for 
restoring equal laws. Too many Frenchmen, after the example of too 
many Americans, pant for equality of Persons and Property. The 
impracticability of this, God Almighty has decreed, and the advocates 
for liberty who attempt it will surely suffer for it. 

I thank you, Sir, for your kind compliment.—As it has been the 
great aim of my life to be useful; if I had any reason to think I was so, 
as you seem to suppose, it would make me happy. ‘For eminence” 
I care nothing.—For though I pretend not to be exempt from ambi- 
tion, or any other human passion, I have been convinced from my 
infancy, and have been confirmed every year and day of my life, that 
the mechanic and peasant are happier than any nobleman or magis- 
trate or king; and that the higher a man rises, if he has any sense 
of duty, the more anxious he must be. 

Our new Government is a new attempt to divide a Sovereignty. 
A fresh essay at Imperium in Imperio. It cannot therefore be ex- 
pected to be very stable or very firm. It will prevent us for a time 
from drawing our swords upon each other; and when it will do that no 
longer, we must call a Convention to reform it. 

The difficulty of bringing millions to agree in any measures, to 
act by any rule, can never be conceived by him who has not tried it. 
It is incredible how small is the number in any nation of those, who 
comprehend any system of Constitution, or Administration; and 
those few it is wholly impossible to unite. 

I am a sincere inquirer after truth.—But I find very few who dis- 
cover the same truths. The King of Prussia has found one, which 
has also fallen in my way; ‘That it is the peculiar quality of the 
human understanding, that example should correct no man; the 
blunders of the Fathers are lost to their Children, and every genera- 
tion must commit its own.” 

I have never sacrificed my judgment to Kings, Ministers, nor 
People, and I never will. When either shall see as I do, I shall rejoice 
in their protection, aid, and honour; but I see no prospect that either 
will ever think as I do, and therefore I shall never be a favourite with 
either. I do not desire to be. 

But I sincerely wish and devoutly pray, that a hundred years of 
civil wars, may not be the portion of all Europe, for the want of a little 
attention to the true elements of the science of government. 

With sentiments, moral sentiments, which are and must be eternal, 
I am your friend, 

JOHN ADAMs. 


Dr. Pricr, Hackney 
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ANGLO-SAXON PROSE 
BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
From Tue Nortu American REviEw of July, 1838 


Dovsrt.eEss the most important remains of Anglo-Saxon Prose are 
the writings of King Alfred the Great. 

What a sublime old character was King Alfred! Alfred, the 
Truth-teller! Thus the ancient historian surnamed him, as others 
were surnamed the Unready, Ironside, Harefoot. The principle 
events of his life are known to all men;—the nine battles fought in 
the first year of his reign; his flight to the marshes and forests of 
Somersetshire; his poverty and suffering, wherein was fulfilled the 
prophecy of St. Noet, that he should “be bruised like the ears of 
wheat”; his life with the swineherd, whose wife bade him turn the 
cakes, that they might not be burnt, for she saw daily that he was a 
great eater; his successful rally; his victories, and his future glorious 
reign; these things are known to all men. And not only these, which 
are events in his life, but also many more, which are traits in his char- 
acter, and controlled events; as, for example, that he was a wise and 
virtuous man; a religious man; a learned man for that age. Per- 
haps they know, even, how he measured time with his six horn lan- 
terns; and, moreover, was an author and wrote many books. But 
of these books how few persons have read even a single line! And 
yet it is well worth one’s while, if he wish to see all the calm dignity 
of that great man’s character, and how in him the scholar and the 
man outshone the king. For example, do we not know him better, 
and honor him more, when we hear from his own lips, as it were, 
such sentiments as these? ‘God has made all men equally noble in 
their original nature. True nobility is in the mind, not in the flesh. 
I wished to live honorably whilst I lived, and after my life, to leave 
to the men who were after me my memory in good works!” 

The chief writings of this Royal Author are his translations of 
Gregory’s Pastoralis, or Herdsmans’s Book; Boéthius’s Consolations 
of Philosophy, Bede’s Ecclesiastical History; and the History of Orosius; 
known in manuscripts by the mysterious title of Hormesta. Of these 
works the most remarkable is the Boéthius; so much of his own mind 
has Alfred infused into it... . 

Hardly less curious and infinitely more valuable, is a Colloquy of 
fElfric, composed for the purpose of teaching boys to speak Latin. 
The Saxon is an interlinear translation of the Latin, on the Hamilton- 
tan system! In this Colloguy various laborers and handicraftsmen 
are introduced,—ploughmen, herdsmen, huntsmen, shoemakers, and 
others; and each has his say, even to the blacksmith, who dwells in 
his smithy amid iron fire-sparks and the sound of beating sledge- 
hammers and blowing bellows, (fsenne fyrspearcan, and swegincga 
beatendra slecgea, and blawendra byliga.) We translate the close of 
this Colloguy, to show our readers what a poor schoolboy had to 
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suffer in the Middle Ages. They will hardly wonder, that Eregina 
Scot should have been put to death with penknives by his scholars. 


“Magister. 
“Disciplus. 


Well, boy, what hast thou been doing to-day? 
A great many things have I been doing. Last night, when I 
heard the knell, I got out of my bed and went into the church, 
and sang the matin-song with the friars; after that we sang the 
hymn of All Saints, and the morning songs of praise; after these 
Prime, and the seven psalms, with the Litanies and the first mass; 
then the nine o’clock service, and the mass for the day, and after 
this we sang the service of mid-day, and ate, and drank, and 
slept, and got up again, and sang Nones, and now we are here 
before thee, ready to hear what thou hast to say to us. 

When will you sing Vespers or the Compline? 

When it is time. 

Hast thou had a whipping to day? 

I have not, because I have behavéd very warily. 

And thy playmates? 

Why dost thou ask me about them? .I dare not tell thee our 
secrets. Each one of them knows whether he has been whipped 
or not. 

What dost thou eat every day? 

I still eat flesh-meat, because I am a child, living under the rod. 
What else dost thou eat? 

Greens and eggs, fish and cheese, butter and beans, and all clean 
things, with much thankfulness. 

Exceedingly voracious art thou; for thou devourest every thing, 
that is set before thee. 

Not so very voracious either, for I dont eat all kinds of food at 
one meal. 

How then? 

Sometimes I eat one kind and sometimes another, with soberness, 
as becomes a monk, and not with voracity; for I am not a glutton. 
And what dost thou drink? 

Beer, when I can get it, and water when I cannot get beer. 
Dost thou not drink wine? 

I am not rich enough to buy wine; and wine is not a drink for 
boys and ignorant people, but for old men and wise. 

Where dost thou sleep? 

In the dormitory, with the friars. 

Who wakes thee for matins? 

Sometimes I hear the knell and get up; sometimes my master 
wakes me sternly with a rod. 

O, ye good children, and winsome learners! (ge gode cildra, and 
wynsume leorneras.) Your teacher admonishes you to follow 
godly lore, and to behave yourselves decently everywhere. Go 
obediently, when you hear the chapel bell, enter into the chapel, 
and bow suppliantly at the holy altars, and stand submissive, 
and sing with one accord, and pray for your sins, and then de- 
part to the cloister or the school-room without levity.” 


We commend this picture to Cruikshank. 
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